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ARTICLE I. 
THE MINISTERIUM QUESTION 


By W. M. Reynoups, D. D., Sprrncrrecp, It. 


It has long been my deliberate opinion that the greatest 
weakness of the Lutheran Church is in the direction of her 
church government. Not that I think that she is unsound 
or erroneous in the principles of her church government, but 
that those principles have not been properly developed, ap- 


plied and enforced. ‘That she has the most correct, sound 
and scriptural principles in regard to church government and 
discipline, I shall endeavor, in the course of the discussion 
upon which I am now entering, to show; but that there has 
been a very general failure in nearly all parts of the Church, 
properly to apply and enforce these principles, will, I be- 
lieve, become equally apparent. 

A general view of the outward form of the Church, is of 
itgelf, almost sufficient to evince, not only that there is some- 
thing peculiar, but also that there is something defective in 
the Lutheran system of Church government. Thus, if we 
examine the condition of the Church in Germany, we find 
different systems of government prevailing in different parts 
of that country, another in Denmark, yet another in Sweden, 
something still different in Finland and Russia, another form 
in Hungary and Transylvania, and something different from 
all these inthe United Statesof North America. But it is 
in this country more especially, that these diversities become 
apparent, where every six men seem to feel themselves au- 
thorized to set up a Synod, and each Synod must be distin- 
guished by some peculiarity of its illustrious founders. Lest 
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I may be accused of merely asserting without proving, I will 
give some well known facts. ‘The Synod of Pennsylvania,” 
and the “New York Ministerium” are our oldest Church or- 
ganizations in this country, and their very names testify to 
some diversity, although attempts have, from time to time, 
been made to designate the Pennsylvania Synod by the same 
name “Ministerium,’ ’ and popular usage overlooks the pro- 
per designation of the body, which it calls “The New York 
Synod,” instead of “The New York Ministerium.” But the 
Pennsylvania Synod has an officer whom it calls its Senior, 
which is unknown to the New York Ministerium, whilst their 
Synodical regulations diverge from each other in various re- 
spects. So also the West Pennsylvania Synod differs from 
the Pennsylvania, out of which it was formed, asthe Hart- 
wick does from the New York Synod, of which it is an off- 
shoot. So the Tennessee differs from the Ohio (Joint), the 
Missouri from the Buffalo, and ail these from each other in 
various matters, which, although insignificant in themselves, 
still indicate the absence of some great, central and control- 
ing power. Nor has the General Synod supplied this want 
or greatly improved matters. On the contrary, different 
Synods, as they came into the General Synod, made it a 
condition of their union, that they should be allowed to re- 
tain their peculiar constitutions, as was done formally in the 
cages of the South Carolina and New York Synods, and 
practically by all others, each Synod forming its constitution 
without any regard whatever to that recommended by the 
General Synod, except in so far as to take it for a general 
outline, which it modified and filled up at its pleasure. Thus 
out of the twenty-six Syuods united in the General Synod, I 
doubt whether s¢z have taken this constitution for Synods re- 
commended in 1829, and of whieh so much has been said in 
various ways, so that it has been thought by some to give not 
only a basis for district Synods, but even for the General 
Synod itself. 

There is one thing, however, which our Churches in this 
country have taken so universally, that it may seem to form 
a principle in our church government, and which gives a cer- 
tain degree of uniformity, if not of unity, to our system. I 
mean, of course, the method of Synodical government, inclu- 
ding also the feature of lay-representation in the Synod. 
Yet, strange to say, this is a feature almost unknown to Lu- 
theran forms of church government elsewhere. So much is 
this the fact, that Wiggers, in his admirable work ‘“Kirch- 
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liche Statistik, oder Darstellung der gesammten christlichen 
Kirche,” (Church Statistics, or an Exhibition of the Chris- 
tian Church at large), gives the Synodical arrangement as 
one of the peculiarities of the Reformed Church, “by which 
it is distinguished from the Lutheran. See his work Vol. I, 
p- 124. Is it simply the influence of our republican institu- 
tions and democratic principles, that has produced this 
change in our form of church government? Not exclusive- 
ly, perhaps, as we find similar tendencies elsewhere, especial- 
ly in Hungary, Transylvania and Russia; wherever, in fact, 
the Church is in any degree separated from the state and pos- 
sessed of anything like autonomy. But that all parties, all 
shades of opinion, and all nationalities at once adopt a Syn- 
nodical system of church government, as soon as they begin 
to act for themselves in the United States, and especially 
that this system was introduced into the Lutheran Church in 
1748, even before the separation of the Colonies from the 
British crown, is a clear indication that there are principles 
in the Lutheran Church, which naturally favor and impel to 
such an organization. 

That the principles, announced by Luther in the develop- 
ment of the Reformation, naturally led to the autonomy of 
the Church and its independence of the state as well as of 
the papacy, of the king and nobles as well as the Pope and 
bishops, is very well established by facts of various kinds. 
Thus the Augsburg Confession, (in Art. 28) expressly ex- 

cludes the civil power from interference in ecclesiastical af- 
fairs, when it is said: ‘For political government is employed 
in other matters than the gospel. The magistrate defends 
not the soul but the body and things corporeal against mani- 
fest injuries, and compels men by the sword and corporeal 
punishment to observe civil justice and peace.” So also the 
Church is prohibited from interfering with the civil govern- 
ment, when it is said in the article just quoted: “Hence the 
ecclesiastical and civil powers are not to be commingled. The 
ecclesiastical has its command to teach the gospel and ad- 
minister the sacraments. Let it not intrude into another’s 
office, nor transfer the kingdoms of this world, nor abrogate 
laws enacted by magistrates, nor withdraw legitimate obedi- 
ence, nor impede judgments in regard to any civil ordinan- 
ces or contracts, nor prescribe laws to magistrates in regard 
to the form of the government, as Christ says in John 18: 
36; “My kingdom is not of this world.” It follows, of 
course, that as the Church is not to be governed by the State 
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or civil magistrate, she must govern herself. The right of 
the Pope, bishops and clergy to domineer or exercise abso- 
lute authoority over the Church is denied mildly indeed, but 
firmly, when it is said, ‘‘The bishops have no power to es 
tablish anything contrary to the gospel. * * * It fol- 
lows, therefore, that when ordinances are opposed to the gos- 
pel, it is not lawful for bishops to establish or enforce such 
services. For it is necessary that the doctrine of Christian 
liberty be retained in the Churches.” But the Smaleald Ar- 
ticles are still more explicit. There Art. 4 entirely rejects 
the jurisdiction of the Pope, whom it declares to be “the real 
Antichrist who has exalied himself above and against 
Christ.” The tract “On the power and primacy of the 
Pope,” &c., appended to the Smaleald Articles, takes the 
Church entirely out of the hands of the bishops also when 
it says, (p. 341 Miiller’s Ed.) “Since, therefore, the ordina- 
ry bishops are enemies of the Church, and unwilling to im- 
part ordination [to evangelical pastors] the Churches retain 
their own right [of furnishing themselves with a ministry]. 
For wherever the Church is, there is the right of administer- 
ing the gospel. Wherefore the Church necessarily retains 
the right of calling, electing and ordaining ministers. And 
this right is a gift given peculiarly to the Church, which no 
human authority can take away from the Church, as St. Paul 
also testifies in his epistle to the Eph. 4: 8. 

It is clear from these passages that the Lutheran Church, 
at the very commencement of its careeras a Protestant bo- 
dy, claimed the power of self-government, thus distinctly 
denying the right of the Pope, bishops or clergy to establish 
anything like an arbitrary government in the Church which 
was subject only to Christ, and empowered by Him to do every- 
thing that was necessary to its own edification and perpetua- 
tion. Thus it is said, “‘Christ’s own declarations testify that 
the power of the keys is given to the Church, and not mere- 
ly to certain persons.”’ (Matt. 18: 20) ** Wheresoever two 
or three are gathered together in my name, there am I in the 
midst of thé m.” 

These are the principles, enunciated in the earliest confes- 
sions of the Lutheran Church, the Augsburg Confession and 
the Smalcald Articles, and they, of course, perfectly coin- 
cide with the position which Luther and his colleagues had 
previously taken in the discussions which brought the Prot- 
estant world to rally around the great doctrines of the gos- 
pel, here enunciated. 
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At a very early period in his work, Luther perceived that 
one of the greatest obstacles in the way of the progress of 
the Gospel and the Reformation, was the peculiar and exclu- 
sive power which the clergy claimed to rule the Church of 
Christ. This led him to prepare especially those two great, 
and, in many eaey? most remarkable of his works, name- 
ly, “The Babylonish Captivity”’ and his “Address to the 
( hristian nobles of Germany on the reformation of Christi- 
anity.” In the former of these, he sets forth the terrible 
corruptions which the Church of Rome had introduced into 
the doctrines and discipline of the Church, and in the latter 
he shows how these corruptions were to be removed, and the 
work of Reformation effected. In the latter discussion he 
commences by saying, that the Christian world had long felt 
the necessity "of reforming the Church, as it was commonly 
expressed “both in its head and in its men mbers,”’ but that the 
court of Rome had always most pertinaciously resisted every 
attempt of the kind. He then proceeds to open up his sub- 


ject in this way: “The Romanists have three walls drawn 


around them with great ingenuity, behind which they have 
hitherto defended themselves, so that no one could reform 
them, whereby all Christendom has been most wofully down- 
trodden. In the first place, when civil power has been 
brought to bear against them, they say that temporal pow- 
ers have no authority over them, bat, that, on the contrary, 
the spiritual is above the temporal power. 

In the second place, when it has been proposed to correct 
them by the Holy Scriptures, they allege that no one hasa 
right to explain the Scriptures but the Pope. 

In the third place, when threatened with a council, they 
assert that no one has a right to call a council, except the 
Pope.” 

Iie then proceeds to remove each of these defences, or as 
he most aptly styles them, ‘‘walls,’’ within which Popery had 
entrenched itself. Under the first head he sweeps away the 
exclusive rights and powers, claimed by the clergy in the gov- 
ernment of the Church, as follows: ‘We find that the Pope, 
bishops, priests and monks are called the spiritual orders, 
whilst princes, nobles, artisans and farmers are called the 
worldly orders.”” This is, indeed, a fine contrivance and pre- 
tence. But let no one be alarmed by it, and that for this reason, 
all Christians are really of the spiritual order, and there is 
no difference between them, except that of office, as St. Paul 
says in 1 Cor. 12: 13, “ We are all baptized into one body,’ 
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yet each member hath its own office whereby it serveth the 
other. This is the result of our having one baptism, one 
gospel and one faith, and being all alike Christians. For 
baptism, the gospel and faith alone make a spiritual and 
Christian people. 

And that I may be still plainer, if a band of pious Chris- 
tian laymen were taken prisoners and placed in a wilderness 
where they had not with them a priest consecrated by a bish- 
op, and were to agree in the matter and elect one of their 
own number, whether married or unmarried, and commit to 
him the office of baptizing, celebrating mass, granting abso- 
lution and preaching, he would just as undoubtedly and real- 
ly be a priest, as though all the bishops and Popes in the 
world had ordained him. Hence it comes that in a case of 
necessity any one has the right to baptize and grant absolu- 
tion, which would not be possible if all were not priests. In 
this manner, aforetime Christians elected their bishops and 
priests out of the congregation, who were then afterwards 
confirmed by other bishops, without any parade such as now 
prevails. Thus were St. Augustine, Ambrose and Cyprian 
made bishops. * * That which has come forth from bap- 
tism may boast that it is already consecrated as priest, bish- 
op and Pope, although it does not suit every one to exercise 
this office. For as we are all alike priests, no one must step 
forward and thrust himself upon us, without our assent and 
election, to do that wherein we all have a like power. For 
that which is a common right no one may take upon himself 
without the common will and direction. 

And where it happens that any one elected to such an of- 
fice is deposed on account of any misdemeanor, he is then 
just as he was at first. The priestly order in Christendom 
should, therefore, be in exactly the same position as civil of- 
ficers. So long as they are in office they exercise authority, 
but when removed from office they are just like other citi- 
zens, farmers and the like. And so in fact a priest when 
deposed is no longer a priest. But now they have got up 
the idea of an “indelible character,” and pretend that a de- 
posed priest is still something different from a mere layman ; 
yea, they imagine that a priest can never be anything else 
than a priest, can never become a layman! This is all a 
mere invention and ordinance of man. 

But it follows from this, that laymen, priests, princes, 
bishops, and, as they term them, the spirtual order and the 
secular order, can, at the bottom, really have no other dis- 
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tinction than that of their business and office, and do not 
differ on account of their order, for they all belong to the 
spiritual order, and are really priests, bishops and Popes, 
only they are not of the same business, just as among the 
priests and monks, all are not employed in exactly the same 
way. ‘This is the meaning of St. Paul (in Rom. 12: 4 and 
5, and 1 Cor. 12: 12 and 13), and of St. Peter (in 1 Peter 
2: 9); as I have said above, we are all one body of our 
head, Christ, and all members one of another. Christ has 
neither two bodies, nor two kinds of bodies, the one worldly 
and the other spiritual. There is one Head, and He has 
one body.” 

Nothing can be plainer than that Luther here maintains 
that the clergy exercise merely a delegated power, and that 
the congregation, or whole body of the Church is the source 
from which they immediately derive this power. The con- 
gregation is the medium through which Christ ‘bestows all 
the offices of the Church. He has given them directly to 
the Church, all of whose members are consecrated to him in 
baptism, washed in his blood, sanctified by his spirit, and 
“made kings and priests unto God.” There is now no long- 
er any partial priesthood, like the Levitical. Christ has 
made the one great sacrifice, of which all other sacrifices 
were typical, and has become the sole mediator between God 
and man, and all his people have free access to Him by faith. 
The Christian ministry is, therefore, not a priesthood, but 
simply an office to be conferred by the common suffrage of 
those who have a common right in this matter. So Luther 
has distinctly stated and clearly explained in his letter ‘to 
the Senate and people of Prague in Bohemia, in regard to 
the institution of ministers to the Church,” written in 1523. 
We quote from the Jena ed. of Luther’s Latin works, where 
it stands in Vol. II, fol. 576 to 587. Here Luther treats 
expressly upon this subject, and it is, thereforé, the classical 
passage in his writings on this point. So he informs us in 
his introduction : “I have often been requested by letters 
from various persons to write to you about the method of 
calling and installing the pastor of a Church. The law of 
charity compels me at last to comply with this request, al- 
though I know that it is beyond my strength, and I already 
have more upon my hands at home than I can well perform. 
But since your circumstances demand it, and necessity com- 
pels, charity must make the effort, assured that she can do 
all things if only He operate who strengthens her.” 
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Ile then proceeds to give reasons why the Bohemians 
should have nothing to do with the Church of Rome, and es- 
pecially refuse to receive ministers or priests from that 
source. In doing so he first recapitulates the injuries which the 
Bohemians had received from the Pope and his partisans, and 
then declares that the Romish clergy is of such a character 
that no one should be willing to have its ministrations, and 
that good men who have been thus ordained lament the des- 
ecration to which they were thus subjected, and desire their 
authority, not from Rome, but from the virtue of the faith 
and spirit of the Church which has been compelled to receive 
and tolerate them in the place of a properly appointed min- 
istry. He then proceeds to argue at length that all Chris- 
tixns are priests; but that those who bear an official charac- 
‘er are simply ministers, summing up his argument as fol- 
lows: “By all these things I believe it to be well established, 
that those who preside over the Sacraments and the Word 
among the people, cannot and ought not to be called priests. 
But that they are so called has been taken either from the 
rites of the heathen, or the remains of Judaism, and intro- 
duced into the Church to its great injury. But, according 
to the evangelical records, they should more properly be call- 
ed ministers, deacons, bishops, stewards, or as they are more 
frequently called, on account of their age, elders. For thus 
says Paul in his epistle to the Corinthians (1 Cor. 4), ‘Let 
a man so think of us as ministers of Christ and stewards of 
the mysteries of God.” He does not say as priests of Christ, 
because he knew the name and duty of a priest to be common 
to all. Hence those celebrated expressions of Paul, ‘“dispen- 
sation” or administration, “ministry,” “minister,” “servant,” 
“T serve in the gospel,” &c. Thus, everywhere he would not 
establish a state, order, right or dignity, (as our Romanists 
wish), but only commended an office and work, the right and 
dignity of the priesthood being left to Christians in com- 
mon.” 

3y these most clear and reliable proofs from Scripture (if 
we believe God’s word), is overcome that miserable necessity 
which has hitherto compelled Bohemia almost to beg a ton- 
sured priesthood, and to endure any, however unworthy. For 
here we have it clearer than light, and more certain than 
faith, whence the priests or ministers of the word are to be 
sought, namely, from the flock of Christ itself, and nowhere 
else. For as it it has been clearly shown that every one has 
the right of administering the Word, yea, it is prescribed as 
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his duty if he see either that persons are wanting to teach, 
or that they who are at hand do not teach correctly, as Paul 
has decided in 1 Cor. 14: 31, that the excellency of God 
may be announced by us all. How much more will not the 
whole of any Church have right and command to commit that 
duty to some one by the common suffrages of all, to act in 
their stead? And these again to others by the concurrence 
of the same suffrages? * * * And if the proof which 
we have already adduced were not sufficient, yet it should 
abundantly exhort and confirm us in our faith, that Christ 
says in Matt. 18: “If two of you shall agree upon earth, 
touching any thing, whatsoever they shall ask, it shall be done 
for them of my Father who is in heaven. For where two or 
three are gathered together in my name, there am I in the 
midst of them.” If therefore the agreement of two or three, 
in the name of the Lord, can do all things, and Christ ac- 
knowledges himself to be the author of the act which such 
perform, how much more, with His approval and co-opera- 
tion, should we believe this to be the case, if we be cath- 
ered together in His name, pray to Him and thus choose 
bishops and ministers of the Word from among ourselves, 
who, without such an election have been born through bap- 
tism and called to this service. * * * But they say, It 
isa new thing and without precedent thus to elect and create 
bishops. I answer, Nay, it is most ancient and approved by 
the example of the Apostles and their disciples, although 
abolished and extinguished by the Papists, by their contrary 
example and pestilent doctrines. Hence we must the more 
earnestly labor to explode the recent pestilent example and 
recall the ancient and salutary one. 

Again, if it were a perfectly new thing, yet when the 
Word of God here shines with such clearness, and the neces- 
sity of souls also compels, the novelty of the thing should have 
no influence, but only the majesty of the Word. For what, 
I ask, is not new, which faith does? Was not this ministry 
also new in the time of the Apostles? Was it not new for 
Abraham to offer his son? Was it not new, when the chil- 
dren of Israel passed through the sea? Will it not be new 
to me when I shall pass through death to life? But in all 
these things we regard the word of God, not the novelty, 
otherwise if novelty is sufficient to interpose delay, we shall 
never be allowed to believe a single word of God. 

Thus therefore do: First seek God in prayers both public 
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and private, for it is a great thing ; nor does its novelty move 
one so much as its magnitude. This is the reason that I do 
not wish anything to be attempted in this matter by your 
strength or by your prudence. But undertake it in humility 
and with fear and trembling, bewailing and confessing your 
misery and your captivity as deserved by your sins, beforethe 
mercy seat of God and the throne of His grace, which is Je- 
sus Christ, the Bishop of our souls, supplicating and entreat- 
ing that he would send his Spirit into your hearts, who may 
labor with you, or rather, who may operate in you both to 
will and to do. For if that thing is to be happily begun, and 
successfully continued, it is necessary for it to be done b:y 
the power of God in you, which He himself gives, according 
to the testimony of Peter. Then when you have thus pray- 
ed, do not doubt that He is faithful, whom you have entreat- 
ed, to give what you have asked, to open to those who knock, 
and to be found of those who seek; so that you may be 
most certain that in this case you are drawn by the Spirit of 
God, and not acting of yourselves. Then being assembled 
and freely coming together, let those whose hearts God has 
touched, so that they think and decide the same thing, pro- 
ceed in the name of the Lord, and choose such person or 
persons as you please, and who may appear worthy and qual- 
ified for this office. Then let those who are more excellent 
among you, having placed their hands upon them, confirm 
and commend them to the people and to the Church, or whole 
body, and let them by this act be your bishops, ministers, or 
pastors, Amen! What kind of persons ought to be chosen, 
Paul sufficiently teaches in Titus 1, and 1 Tim. 5.” 

I think it sufficiently evident from these passages that Lu- 
ther not only approves of the self-government of the Church, 
but that he also suggests both the congregational principle 
and the Synodical form of government. He first establish- 
es the right ef any number of Christians, however small, to 
provide for their own and their neighbors’ spiritual wants, and 
he then argues that if a few may do this, much more may 
the whole body, that is the Church universal. It is not very 
easy to distinguish Luther’s use of the term “Church,” as 
applied to a single congregation, from his application of it to 
the collective body of the Church. But as the seventh and 
eighth Articles of the Augsburg Confession so distinctly teach 
the unity of the Church in all parts of the world, we cannot 
doubt that Luther desired that the whole Church should be 
governed by common counsels. This, however, can only be 
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done by representative assemblies, such as our Synods and 
General Synod. Nor do we anywhere find Luther favoring 
the idea of isolating congregations and allowing them to act 
without any reference to the great mass of their Christian 
brethren in other congregations. The frequent consultations 
and public conferences which Luther held with the lay rep- 
resentatives of States and cities, as well as with theologians, 
such as the Conferences of Schwabach, Torgau, Smalkald and 
the like, abundantly establish this principle. The Augsburg 
Confession itself is, in fact, the product of such an assembly 
of laymen and clergymen, although not as formally organ- 
ized as our Synods now are. ‘There were, indeed, even 
among the Protestants of Augsburg, those who were disposed 
to confine the work of the preparation and presentation of 
the Confession to the theologians, but better counsels pre- 
vailed, and Luther expresses especial satisfaction that God 
had raised up such noble confessors as those laymen, whose 
names are appended to the Augsburg Confession, (sce his let- 
ter to Cordatus in de Wette LV, 70 and 71) where he says, 
“Mihi vehementer placet vixisse in hane horam, qua Chris- 
tus per suos tantos confessores in tanto consessu publico est 
praedicatus confessione plane pulcherrima.”) The signa- 
tures of those nine laymen, representatives of the regenera- 
ted Church of the Reformation, to that sublime document in 
which she first proclaimed her simple faith to the wondering 
world, should, it seems to me, preclude all controversy in the 
Lutheran Church as to the propriety of associating the laity 
with the clergy in all her public deliberations. 

That the laity were not admitted to the full exercise of 
their rights in the congregation, and that a Synodical form 
of government for the whole Church was not introduced in 
Germany and other parts of Europe, was owing partly to 
want of experience in the Reformers, but still more to the 
arbitrary principles of government which were almost uni- 
versally prevalent in that age. 

In our own country where the Church was left untram- 
meled by the State, there was no hesitation on this subject. 
The venerable pioneer of Lutheranism in Pennsylvania, 
Miihlenberg, and his little band of assistants who laid the 
foundation upon which the superstructure of our Church in 
this country is built, we mean so far as its external organiza- 
tion is concerned, all united, without any apparent hesitation, 
in the adoption of the Synodical system. We find tho nar- 
rative of this interesting fact and of its attendant circum- 
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stances very briefly given in the third number of the “Nach- 
richten von den Evangelischen Gemeinen in America,” pp. 
76 and 284, in the former by the Editor (Dr. Francke), and 
in the latter by Miihlenberg. “In order that the necessities 
of more of the congregation might be provided for, although 
only one preacher ‘had been sent [over to America at this 
time]; it was found advisable to ordain to the ministry 
Messrs. Kurtz and Schaum, who had hitherto been assistants, 
as they had manifested all fidelity i in the congregations hith- 
erto entrusted to them, and therewith not only attained more 
experience and fitness for the ministry, but also secured the 
love and confidence of their congregations. For this end, as 
well as for the closer union of the preachers and associated 
congregations With each other, as well as for mutual consul- 
tation and settlement of the affairs of the congregations 
generally, an assembly of the ministers, elders and deacons 
( Vorsteher) of the aforesaid congregations was arranged to 
be held in Philadelphia from the 15th to the 20th of August, 
1748.” 

In 1754 Miihlenberg, Brunnholz and Handschuh give the 
following account of their Synodical organization, in a letter 
which they addressed to the Court preacher Ziegenhagen and 
Dr. Francke in Halle, by request and “in the name of the 
collective Ministerium:” “We erected in our united congre- 
gations the office of elder, consisting of twelve settled men, 
and the office of deacon (Vorsteher) of four men, who were 
to attend to external matters in the building of the Church, 
and also to the establishment and observance of good order 
and discipline in external matters. We resolved to hold an- 
nually a General Synod in the most important places in or- 
der, with the deputed elders, to consider and promote the 
best interests of the united Churches. This General Meet- 
ing was held for the first time in Philadelphia in 1748, in 
Lancaster in 1749, in Providence in 1750, in Philadelphia in 
1751, in Germantown in 1752, in Tulpehocken in 1753, and 
in this year, 1754, in New Hanover.” (See Achte Forsetzung 
der Nachricht aus Pe nnsylvanien, p- 676). Miihlenberg’s no- 
tice of the first Synod is very brief, occupying less than four 
lines i in the “Fiinfte Fortsetzung der Nachricht aus Pennsy]- 
vanien” p. 489, as follows: “On the 15th of August we 
preachers and the deputies came together in the Church, and 
held the first common Conference or Synod, as it is to be 
called, the labor of which, however, had reference mainly%to 
its external arrangement.” Whether they adopted a Con- 
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stitution, or what was the form of the organization which 
they adopted, I have not been able to ascertain. If any doc- 
uments of that period are preserved in any of our Churches 
or by any individuals, it is highly desirable that they should 
be given to the public with as little delay as possible. That 
those, which they then adopted, differed in various respects 
from our present Synodical arrangement is evident from va- 
rious facts, which we need not here cite. But in connection 
with his notice of the third Synod, held as above noticed at 
Providence (the Trappe in Montgomery county, Pa.) Miih- 
lenberg has the following remarks which give us a clear in- 
sight into his reasons for the organization of the Synod. 
“On the 18th of June we again assembled in the Church, 
listened to a sermon from Mr. Weygand, after which we held 
a long Conference, in regard to the external arrangements 
and improvement of the congregations. Of the necessity, 
object and advantages of such an annual convention and con- 
ference of the preachers and deputed elders of the congre- 
gations, a great deal might be written, if it were not self-ev- 
ident to every one, how and why this is necessary.” p. 353. 
In this judgment all parties in the Lutheran Church in 
this country seem to coincide, and we presume that the 
Church in Europe, if left free to pronounce and carry out her 
convictions, would adopt a Synodical government with equal 
unanimity. In many parts of Europe, indeed, there would 
be great diversity as to the manner in which the Synod 
should be constituted, and its powers and mode of action, but 
in the United States there is but little difference of opinion 
on the main features of a Synodical government. It is gen- 
erally agreed that a Synod should be composed of the minis- 
ters and lay delegates of the congregations, which are 
united in it and give character to it as a body. The 
principle also seems to be generally conceded that the 
number of clergymen and laymen composing a Synod should 
be equal, although there are many exceptions to this, more, 
however, in practice than in theory. Thus, it very seldom 
happens that the number of laymen in a Synod is equal to 
the number of clergymen in the great mass of our Synods, a 
consequence of the little interest which the laity take in 
Church affairs. On the other hand, in the Tennessee, and 
perhaps one or two other Synods, the lay delegates prepon- 
derate, each congregation being allowed a representative, 
and one clergyman sometimes serving half a dozen congre- 
gations. On the other hand, the General Synod in its ‘‘Con- 
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stitution for Synods’”’ has recommended that if a lay delegate 
be present from a congregation from which no pastor is in at- 
tendance, said delegate should have no vote in the Synod. 
If this rule were reversed, and no clergyman allowed to vote 
who had not a lay delegate present from his congregation, it 
would, in my opinion, be equally just, and would be a very 
efficacious plan for securing a full attendance of lay dele- 
gates. 

~ But the most peculiar feature of our Synodical system is 
the Ministerium. ‘The nature of this arrangement has been 
very clearly expressed in the General Synod’s Constitution 
for District Synods, chapter XVII, 1, as follows: ‘The cler- 
gy shall then hold a meeting consisting exclusively of Scrip- 
ture elders, that is, preachers, (Acts 20: 17, 28), for the 
purpose of attending to those duties which Christ and his 
Apostles enjoined upon them alone, viz: Examination, Li- 
censure and Ordination of candidates for the ministry. This 
meeting is called the Ministerium, or Presbytery, by which in 
Scripture is meant ministers alone, (1 Tim. iv: 14.) It is 
added in section 3, “The Ministerium shall also be the body 
by whom all charges of heresy against a minister are to be 
examined and decided ; as also all appeals from the decision 
of a Church Council, on a charge of heresy against a lay- 
man.” 

Objection has, from time to time, been made to this ar- 
rangement, and many Synods in connection with the Gener- 
al Synod, have practically ignored it by allowing and even 
inviting the laity to attend the meetings of the Ministerium. 
Such especially was for years the practice of the East Penn- 
sylvania Synod. But at the late meeting of that body held 
in Sunbury, Pa., (Sept. 15,) a discussion of a somewhat ani- 
mated character took place upon a proposition to abolish the 
Ministerium, of which a somewhat extended report is given 
in the Lutheran, Vol. I, No. 8. In what I have to say upon 
this subject I shall first state my own objections to the Min- 
isterium, and then endeavor to meet the arguments urged in 
its favor in the discussion in the Synod of East Pennsylva- 
nia. 1. My first objection to the Ministerium is, that it es- 
tablishes a diversity of orders, a distinction between laymen 
and clergymen, unauthorized by the Word of God, and di- 
rectly opposed to the position taken by Luther in his great 
work (Address to the German nation, &c.,) from which we 
have quoted above, where he declares that this pretended dis- 
tinction is the “first wall” or great strong-hold of the papa- 
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cy by which its power and corruptions are perpetuated. 
Ministers, according to the Lutheran idea, are simply officers 
or representatives of the Church, and so may very properly 
represent it in Synod, but if the Church chooses to appoint 
other representatives, or delegates, to aid them in their du- 
ty, she has an undoubted right so to do, and also to invest 
them with equal authority for the discharge of the duty, 
wherewith they are entrusted. 

2. The business which is thus committed exclusively to the 
ministry, undoubtedly belongs to the whole body of the 
Church. It relates first to the furnishing of the Church with 
a ministry, and, secondly, to the preservation of that minis- 
try in soundness of faith and purity of life. These are the 
great points involved in the licensure and ordination of min- 
isters, and in the examination of charges which may be 
brought against them, involving heresy, or fundamental er- 
rors in doctrine. We say, that it is the duty of the whole 
Church to furnish herself and the world with a suitable and 
sufficient ministry, and not merely a duty, and least of all 
an exclusive duty of the clergy. This is the well establish- 
ed and acknowledged doctrine of the Lutheran Church. 
Thus in the Smalcald Articles, it is plainly declared (Miiller’s 
Ed. p. 341, 67), ‘For wherever the Church is, there is the 
command to preach the gospel. The Church, therefore, ne- 
cessarily retains the power of calling, electing and ordaining 
ministers. And this power is a gift given peculiarly to the 
Church, which no human authority can take away from her,” 
as St Paul also testifies in his epistle to the Eph. 4: 8, when 
he says, “He ascended on high, he gave gifts to men.” 
Among these peculiar gifts of the Church he enumerates, 
‘pastors and teachers,” and adds that such are given “for 
the edification of the body of Christ.” Therefore, where 
the true Church is, there is necessarily the power to elect 
and ordain ministers. * * * To this belong those ex- 
pressions of Christ, which testify that the keys of the king- 
dom of heaven were given to the Church, and not to particu- 
lar persons, (Matt. 18: 20), ““Wheresoever two or three are 
gathered together in my name, there am I in the midst of 
them.” 

Hence we argue, that a Synod being the representation of 
the whole Church, which has delegated its powers to it, na- 
turally and properly has this power of appointing or select- 
ing its ministers, of which the examination of candidates and 
their ordination as ministers are necessary and integral parts. 
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To say, therefore, that this right or duty belongs exclusively 
to the ministers, is to take from the body, which has appoint- 
ed certain officers the rights inherent in the body, and trans- 
fer them to those who are simply its appointees. I do not 
indeed deny that the Church can delegate its powers to its 
ministers, which is just what our Church has done in either 
giving, or tacitly permitting the exercise of this power by 
the Ministerium. In this case the ministers are, as they usu- 
ally appear in Synod, where they transact nearly all the bus- 
iness, the representatives of the Church. But as the Church 
has given them this power, so she can take it from them 
again, as is implied in the nature of all delegated power, 
and without which right in the constituents, a delegation be- 
comes the worst form of a tyranny, a self-perpetuating des- 
potism. 

Furthermore, when the Church has united other delegates 
with her ministry, for the administration of her affairs, it isa 
manifest usurpation of authority for one part of the delega- 
tion (the ministers) to say to the other, (the lay delegates) 
here are certain duties, and those the most important that 
concern the Church, in which you shall have no voice, and 
whilst we attend to these, you are to withdraw from the 'Syn- 
od and not intrude upon our prerogative. 

3. We maintain that the lay delegates, as they are called, 
instead of being incompetent to this work of examining and 
selecting ministers for the Church, are, especially qualified 
for it, are the very persons whose voices ought to be heard in 
regard to the fitness or unfitness of a candidate for ministeri- 
al functions, at least some of them. Such, for instance, is 
manifestly the case in regard to the fitness or unfitness of a 
man to teach. Intelligent laymen, such as are usually sent, 
or ought to be sent to our Synods, are certainly competent to 
say whether the candidate under examination is able to an- 
swer correctly some of the most important questions which 
ought to be proposed to him on such an occasion, such as his 
personal experience in religion, his views of regeneration, 
baptism, faith, holiness, as well the most important doctrines 
of the Divinity of Christ, his mediatorial work and the like. 
So also they ought from these and other sources, be able to 
judge of the candidate’s “aptness to teach,” which is certain- 
ly a matter in which the laity are equally interested with 
the clergy. Nor can any one doubt that they are equally 
qualified to judge of the moral character of any actions, that 
may be presented for their consideration. 
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On the most difficult of all these points, viz, the jadgment 
of doctrines, Luther has expressed himself very distinctly in 
his tract “De Instituendis ministris ecclesiae,’* which we 
have already quoted upon another point. ‘The seventh and 
last duty is, to judge and decide concerning doctrines. It is 
evidently no common reason, that has induced the priestly 
hypocrites to arrogate this to themselves, namely, because 
they perceived that if they left this common to the whole 
Church, they could retain none of their other privileges.’’ * * 
* * Having quoted John 10, Matt. 7, 16 and 23, he adds, 
“By these and many similar passages of the Gospel and of 
the Scriptures generally, we are admonished not to trust to 
false teachers, but each one of us having a strict regard to 
our own salvation, should be certain as to what he believes 
and follows, and be a perfectly free judge of all his teachers, 
being taught within by God alone, John 6. For you shall 
not be condemned or saved by another’s false or true doc- 
trine, but by your own.” 

4. That clause of the General Synod’s proposed constitu- 
tion for Synods, which gives to the clergy alone the trial of a 
layman “on a charge of heresy,’ is so manifestly contrary 
to the principles of natural justice, that it requires no di 
cussion. It is an unmistakeable relic of priestly arrogance, 
which would long since have been scouted out of the Chureh, 
had it not, from its first announcement, been a practical nul- 
lity. Laymen are seldom the originators of heresy, and it 
is not likely that the Lutheran Church will be especially af- 
flicted in that way. Still, as a matter of principle, such an 
inquisitorial regulation ought to be wiped from our statute 
books. 

5. Equally clear is it, that this attempt to deprive the lai- 
ty of all influence in the reception of men into the sacred of- 
fice is unscriptural. Thus in the first chapter of the Acts 
of the Apostles, we find Peter consulting the whole body of 
the disciples, the whole Church, in regard to the appoint- 
ment of a successor of Judas in the Apostolic office. He did 
not “hold a ministerial session” of the eleven Apostles, but 
brought the matter before the whole of the “one hundred 
and twenty,” of whom the Church in Jerusalem was then 
composed, consulted them in regard to those whom they 
might deem qualified to fill the Apostolic office (of which he 
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explained the design to them) and thus undoubtedly took 
their advice in regard to those whom they regarded as qual- 
fied for that highest office that has ever been known to the 
Church, even if he did not allow the whole assembly to se- 
lect the two persons for whom the lots were cast, as I am in- 
clined to believe was the fact. Iam, indeed, aware that the 
attempt has been made to evade the force of this example, by 
saying that Peter acted in this case without Divine authority, 
and that not Matthias, but Paul, was substituted as an Apos- 
tle in the place of Judas. But this argument (if argument 
it can be called) is self-destructive; it here denies what it else- 
where maintains, that the Apostles were invested with full 
authority to appoint their colleagues and successors in the 
ministerial office. If they had no such authority then, they 
never had it. Peter also gives the 7 ong. round, the au- 
thority of the Holy Ghost upon which they proceeded when 
they gave the office (‘ ‘bishopric’ as our Engli sh version calls 
it) of Judas to another. See Acts 1: 20. The ob jection thus 
raised against the propriety of Peter’s proce dure, is equally 
frivolous, and opposed to the decision of the primitive Chureh 
which “numbered Matthias with the eleven Apostles.” Our 
most distinguished theologians, Chemnitz, Gerhard and oth- 
ers interpret the transaction recorded in Acts 1: 15, et seq. 
in the same manner, citing it as a proof that the people, the 
whole congregation should be consulted in the appointment 
and election of ministers.* 

Analagous to this is the election by “the whole multitude” 
of the Chure h, of the seven deacons, who, although at first 
engaged only in the supervision of the temporal affairs of the 
C hureh, subsequently took part in the public preaching of 
the Gospel, without, so far as the Scriptures tell us, any fur- 
ther ordination to the work. 

So too in the first Synod ever held in the Christian Church 
(as recorded in Acts 15: 2-6, et seq.) the “‘elders’”’ as well 
as the Apostles were brought together to consider the impor- 
tant doctrinal question which was there decided. These “el- 
ders’’ were evidently just as much laymen as the “Jay dele- 
gates” of our Lutheran Synods. They undoubtedly corres- 
ponded to the elders, old and influential men, not priests, 


who managed the temporal affairs-of the Jews as well as of 


nearly all tribes in those ages. If they were qualified to take 


*See the passages cited in full by Dr. Walther in his “Stimme der 
Kirche,” pp. 288 to 297. 
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part in such a discussion and to give their vote in its deci- 
sion, they were equally qualified to pass upon ministerial 
qualifications. But the final decision of this matter was 
made not solely by “the apostles and elders,” but equally by 
“the whole Church.”’ See verses 22 and 23. It admits of 
no doubt, therefore, that the whole body of the Church, lay, 
as well as clerical, was called upon to assist in deciding this 
most important question of doctrine and practice in regard 
to the abrogation of the Mosaic law and ceremonies, and how 
far Christians were bound to observe these. Surely if they 
could assist in deciding such a question, the laity could equal- 
ly assist in electing their own officers ? 

Again, in Acts 14: 23, the Apostles, (Barnabas and Paul) 
have “elders,” (or bishops) ‘ ‘elected in every Church,” as is 
undoubtedly the meaning of the original HEtpOTorn cartes, and 
not “when they had ordained them elders,”’ as it reads in 
our English version, as is proved bythe use of the word in 
2 Cor. 8: 19, where it is applied fo one who had been “cho- 
sen” by the Churches, to travel with Paul and aid him in the 
distribution of their alms. The same process is indicated in 
Acts 15: 22 where Judas and Silas are chosen to go with 
Paul and Barnabas to Antioch. In all of which the coiper- 
ation of the laity with the ministry, in the appointment and 
ordination of preachers, i is clearly “indicated. 

But it is said that Christ appointed the Apostles as his first 
ministers, and directed them to ordain others; and that this 
work of appointing and ordaining ministers is thus commit- 
ted exclusively to the clergy, and that the laity therefore 
have no right “whatever to interfere in the matter. To this 
we answer, first, that it is agreed among us Lutherans, that 
the Apostles have no successors in their office as Apostles, 
they being appointed, as St. Peter expressly tells us in Acts 
1: 22, fora specific purpose, namely, “to be witnesses of 
Christ's resurrection,” eye witnesses, so to say, which no one 
could be, who had not seen Christ, both before and after his 
resurrection. Secondly, there is not a particle of evidence 
that none but ministers were to take part in the appointment 
of ministers. Christ certainly did not make the Apostles 
the exclusive depositaries of this power, as he appointed 
both the “seventy” disciples as preachers, and Paul as an 
apostle, without their intervention, which he would not have 
done had he designed the Apostles as the channel through 
vhich all subsequent ministers were to come. Th Lirdly, when 
Paul appoints Timothy and Titus as preachers, he does not 
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do it by his own independent power, as he himself tells us, 
that in the case of Timothy he had the ‘co-operation of the 
Presbytery,” (see 1 Tim. 4: 14) by whom we are to under- 
stand not merely the ministers, but as we have already seen 
in our account of the first Synod at Jerusalem, the officers 
of the Church generally. So also when he tells Timothy and 
Titus to “commit the things that they have heard of him to 
faithful men who shall be able to teach others also,” and to 
“ordain elders in every city,” he is to be understood with 
the same restr.ction. They are not to deprive the Church of 
any of its rights, but to show her how she is to exercise them. 
The people, it is admitted on all hands among us, are to elect 
their elders and to clect their pastors. Thas Timothy or 
Titus would, according to Paul’s directions, inform the peo- 
ple in regard to the qualifications of pa astors or teachers, in- 
quire who among them had these qualific: — advise them 
to select the proper persons, and when th ey ad done so, he 
would instal or ordain them in their respective offices. In 
all this there would be no exclusive examination of candidates 
or ordination of ministers, as is demanded by our Ministeri- 
um. Such also is the decision of Luther wy pon this subject as 
given in his book “Against Henry, King of England, ” (Con- 
tra Regem Angliae) p. 564 of Vol. I, + Kd. “For al- 
though Paul directs Titus to ordain presbyters, it does not 
follow that Titus did that merely of his own authority, but 
that he appointed them by the votes of the people. Other- 
wise the words of Paul will conflict with the example of the 
Ap ystles.”’ 

But it is said that this power of the Ministerium or of the 
clergy is implied in the power of ordination, which we are 
willine to ee to the ministry or Mini sterium ? We an- 
$1 No! We think of ordination pre cisely as Luther did. 
In hi “Bubyl mish ¢ Captivity, ” (fol. 2966. Tom. II, Jen. 
ed.) he says, “I'he Church ignores this sacrament, which 
was invented b vy the Church of the P ope. For it not only 
has no promise of grace, placed anywhere, but the whole 
New Testament does not say a single word about it. But it 
is ridiculous to declare that a sacrament, which cannot be 
shown to have been anywhere instituted by God. Not that 
I think that this rite, celebrated through so many ages, should 
be rejected, but because | am unwilling that human inventions 
be introduced into sacred things, nor is it lawful to intro- 
duce anything as a divine ordinance which was not divinely 
ordained, lest we become a scorn to our enemy. We must 
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endeavor to have all things, which we declare articles of faith, 
pure and certain, and established by plain Scriptures, not 
the least part of which can be done in regard to the sacra- 
ment in question.” 

This is very strong language, but in accordance with the 
teachings of the Lutheran Church generally. Nor does it 
differ in principle, though the’ phraseology is so different 
from the well known statement of Melancthon, in the Apolo- 
gy (Art. XIII, p. 203, II Muel. Ed.), where he says that 
“we would have no objection to call ordination a sacvament,” 
provided this be understood to apply to the divine appoint- 
ment of the ministry and preaching of the Gospel, but not to 
corroborate the Romish ideas of a sacrificing priesthood. 

But the greatest Theologians of our Church have expressed 
the view which we have just quoted from Luther. Thus Ger- 
hard (Loc. de eccl. 202, as quoted by Dr. Walther in his 
“Stimme unserer Kirche,” p. 345) says, “As regards ordi- 
nation, it is not necessary in virtue of any divine command, 
and does not enter into the essence of the ministry, as 
the Papists imagine, (whence Rufinus writes (in his Hist. lib. 
I, c. 10), in regard to the king of the Iberi ians, “not yet or- 
dained, he was made the apostle of his nation.” Still itis a 
useful rite on account of the ancient usage of the Church, 
and its distinguished commendations, and therefore by no 
means to be rejected or rashly omitted.” 

So also Calovius: “Ordination is not precisely and abso- 
lutely necessary, does not rest upon a divine command, is 
not of divine right, but only of ecclesiastical, and is thus a 
non-essential ceremony, nor do we believe that it confers 
gifts essential to the ministry ; still it should be sacredly ob- 
served in the Church,” etc. 

These are the highest authorities in the Theology of the Lu- 
theran Church, and we might multiply them to any extent, 
but we hasten to the establishment of another point, namely, 
that ordination, in order to be valid, rests upon the previous 
action of the Church, of the iaity, of whose cail of any one 
to the ministerial office it is only the public deciaration, or at- 
testation. Whence also we infer, that ordination, in order to 
be valid, ought to have the concurrence of the laity, and that 
our Ministerium arrangement, which appears to exclude them 
from participation in it, is, on that account, objectionable. 

Chemnitz, undoubtedly one of our greatest names, says, 
“Although ordination does not make a call [to the ministry], 
yet when any one is lawfully called, this usage is a declara- 
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tion and public confirmation, that the call which has prece- 
ded it is lawful.” (Loe. de eccl. p. 136). In the same spirit 
Baldwin (quoted by Dr. Walther, Stim. uns. Kirche, p. 
393), says, “Ordination is nothing else than a public and 
solemn confirmation of a lawful call, that it may be evident 
to all, that the person has not violently taken possession of 
the Church office, nor entered in any other way like a thief 
or a robber, but gone in through the true gate. * * * Can 
any one be admitted to ordination who has not yet been call- 
ed to any particular ecclesiastical office? Answer: By no 
means ; for ordination is the confirmation of the call; hence 
the call being wanting, there is as yet no place for ordina- 
tion.” 

Ilence it is agreed that before ordination, there should be 
a call from the Church, either as a body or from some _par- 
ticular congregation requesting the services of a man as 
preacher, minister or officer. But when the Ministerium or 
body of ministers arrogate to themselves the whole power of 
examination, ordination and sending forth men to preach the 
Gospel, they manifestly deprive the Church of its proper in- 
fluence and of the power, given to it by Christ himself, that 
is to say the selection of its ministers. The ministers who 
are only a part, thus take upon themselves the authority, 
which properly belongs to the whole body. 

I know that it will be said that the congregations have the 
power of electing their own pastors, and that their rights are 
thus unimpaired, But to this there are several objections. 
First, a congregation is only a part of the Church, so that by 
this arrangement, the organic act of the Church as a whole, 
one body composed of a number of congregations, is impair- 
ed. Secondly, the minister is already made, when he comes 
to the congregation, so that it really has no part in bestow- 
ing a ministerial character upon him. Thirdly, if the Min- 
isterium has full power to make a minister without the 
concurrence of the Church, it would be the duty of the con- 
gregation to receive such a person when sent to them, and 
their rejection of him would be an impious rebellion against 
the divine right of the ministry to ordain or appoint pastors, 
which is, in fact, the position consistently assumed by the 
Church of Rome and some other advocates of ministerial 
prerogative. 

Hence it has been the usage in the Lutheran Church not to 
ordain a man until he had a call from a congregation, which 
is, I believe, the uniform usage in Germany. Such also was 
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the usage among our fathers, the founders of our Church in 
this country, as we find that Miihlenberg and his associates, 
both before and after the formation of the Synod of Penn- 
sylvania, did not undertake to ordain men antil they were 
regularly called by congregations desiring their services. 
See, for instance, the st: 1tement in the “Hallische Nachrich- 
ten,”’ p. 284, where we are told, “On the third of August, 
(1748), were assembled the pastors, Brannholtz, Handschuh, 
Ilartwick and myself, (Miihlenberg). We examined Mr. 
Kurtz, and in the evening ad the Deacons and Elders [rep- 
resentatives of his congregation] from Tulpehocken, who 
were present to subscribe his call. We also prepared a de- 
claration of faith (Religions Revers) for Mr. Kurtz.” Again, 
p-. 330 of the same work, “On the 3d of June, (1749), we 
examined Mr. Schaum, prepared the documents for his call, 
and had them subscribed by the Deacons and Elders who 
were present from York.’ Both these gentlemen, Kurtz 
and Schaum, had been acting as Catechists or assistants to 
Miihlenberg, for some time, and this is undoubtedly the ori- 
gin of that system of licensure, to which so much exception 
has been taken in the arrangement of our American Luther- 
an Church. It was intende: d, among other things, to allow 
the congregations to get acquainted with the candidates for 
the ministry, so as to say intelligently and conscientiously, 
whether they were prepared to recommend their ordination 
and call them as pastors. It was thus an evident effort to 
adjust this matter of ordination, so as to give the Church, 
the laity, their proper influence in the same. Allow the re- 
presentatives of the Church to take part in the examination 
of candidates and pronounce upon their fitness for the minis- 
terial office, and the necessity for this part of the arrange- 
ment falls away, although it still has various other advanta- 
ges which recommend its retention. But the influence from 
all these facts is irresistible, that both the principles and the 
usage of our Lutheran Church, the world over, require that 
before a minister is ordained he should have a call from the 
Church, from the congregation, and not merely from the 
ministers who ordain him. Ordination is the attestation of 
this call, and is not regarded by our Church as indispensably 
necessary, but only as a becoming manner of attesting and 
giving publicity to the call upon which the right of the min- 
ister to officiate as such ultimately and properly depends. 
Ilence our Ministerium arrangement, which entirely sets a- 
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side the necessity of a call, is in manifest contravention of 
Lutheran principles and practice. 

The quotations given by Dr. Seiss* from Gerhard and oth- 
er sound Lutheran theologians, do not affect this argument. 
I have already quoted Gerhard as saying that “Ordination is 
not necessary in virtue of any divine command, and does not 
enter into the essence of the ministry,” is not, therefore in 
his view, essential to it. He only insists that the ministry 
should be consulted and should participate in the examina- 
tion and call of ministers or pastors, which we most freely 
admit and earnestly maintain. Ministers are also a part of 
the Church, an important part, but still only a part, and are 
therefore incompetent to do the whole work in furnishing the 
Church with its most important officers. Gerhard is undoubt- 
edly sound in principle upon this subject, but it must be re- 
collected, and is shown even in Dr. Seiss’ quotation, that 
Gerhard lived in an age and country where the arrangements 
of the Church were very imperfect so far as its government 
was concerned, where the State governed the Church. Hence 
he speaks of the rights of magistrates or government, which 
we entirely reject, except in so far as they represent the laity 
of the Church. I find nothing in Gerhard which would ex- 
clude the laity, assembled in Synod with the clergy, from be- 
ing present at the examination of candidates for the minis- 
try, and voting as to their reception into the ministry. He 
distinctly states that the people have the right of voting (suf- 
frage, as Dr. Seiss translates it) as to whether a man shall be 
ordained or not, and it is very clear to me that this can be 
done much more properly, more intelligently and deliberate- 
ly by the representatives of the whole Church of a given 
district, assembled in Synod, than bya single congregation, 
where there is often great ignorance, prejudice, passion and 
want of proper deliberation and insight into character. The 
recommendations so often sent to Synod by congregations, 
who demand or desire the services of men without a single 
qualification for the work, can not commend this system very 
strongly to those who have much experience in matters of 
this kind. 

Nor do I differ from Hunnius as quoted by Dr. Seiss, 
where he says, “‘Ministers are entitled to ordain ministers 
into (for) the Church.” I not only have no objection, but 
believe that it is very proper and becoming that they should 


*“T utheran and Home Journal” for Oct. 19, 1860, p. 57. 
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do this. Their education, and habits, and relations to the 
Church qualify and fit them for this service. But, at the 
same time, I am equally clear that they should only do this 
when requested by the Church, as its ministers and represen- 
tatives, and so in its stead. Their act should be an attesta- 
tion that the Church has called the person whom they ordain 
to the ministry, and desires his servicesin that work. 

As to Boehmer’s decision in his ‘Jus Keclesiasticum Pro- 
test.” to the effect that “‘no one is competent to ordain unless 
he be himself ordained,” it isin manifest conflict with the 
declarations which we have heretofore cited from Luther and 
other authorities of the highest character. 

I am not, however, to be understood by any thing that I 
have here presented, to take the ground that the Ministerial 
character of those who have heretofore been ordained by our 
Ministeriums, is imperfect, or their acts as ministers of the 
gospel invalid. I avoid this by taking the ground that our 
clergy have here acted as the representatives of the Churches 
who have either tacitly or expressly given them this power, 
allowing or requesting them to furnish the Church at large 
with a ministry in the manner provided, in our ministerial 
constitutions. I also hold that, as our affairs are managed 
in Synods, ministers are the representatives of our Churches. 
In fact, most of our Churches have no other representatives, 
as they so generally fail to send lay delegates to our Synods. 

But I am deeply convinced that our Synodical system isa 
very imperfect one. It is entirely too loose. Our Syneds 
have too little influence and authority, and are exceedingly in- 
efficient, whilst the relations of Synods to each other are a 
complete chaos. We want the relation of the Synod to the 
congregation, more strictly defined, and Synods, that carry 
greater weight and authority with them. Let the interest of 
our congregations in the general affairs of the Church be 
quickened by the constant participation of their most intel- 
ligent and most influential members in the business of Syn- 
ods, and let them appear there, impressed with the idea that 
they are the representatives of the Charch in her most im- 
portant duties. They will then be prepared to assist in all 
the deliberations of the body, to which they belong, whether 
those deliberations relate to doctrine or to practice, to the 
qualifications of a man as a Pastor or as a Professor of The- 
ology. Nor will this be any intrusion by the laity into the 
peculiar duties of the ministry which are well defined and re- 
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fer to the preaching of the word and administration of the 
ordinances, together with a participation in the government 
of the Church and congregation. But to provide a ministry 
for the Church is a matter which concerns the whole Church, 
laymen even more than clergymen, inasmuch as the clergy 
are comparatively a small part of the Church. In this, there- 
fore, the laity should fully and freely participate, and exer- 
cise all the influence, to which they are entitled. Let them, 
therefore, assist in deciding this most important matter of 
furnishing the Church with such a ministry as she needs, and 
they will undoubtedly feel greater responsibility in sustain- 
ing that ministry and co-operating with it in the upbuilding 
of the Church and the promotion of the great interests of 
religion, for which it is to labor. The confidence of the 
Church in her ministry will be increased, and so will her 
respect and sympathy for them. Let our Synods be so ar- 
ranged as to carry out this idea, and I have no doubt that 
they will at the same time correspond more fully to the ori- 
ginal principles and purer usage of Lutheranism, and do 
more than they have ever yet done in this country, (and, I 
believe, that with all their deficiencies they have done much), 
for the advancement of all our Church interests. If in this 
adjustment of our Synods to pure Lutheran principles, the 
clergy are still an examining committee, and perform the 
ceremony of ordination, it will not, in my opinion, interfere 
with the principles, which are maintained by those who call 
for the abrogation of the Ministerium. 
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Reck, David Stroh, Milton Valentine, Daniel Worley, Samuel Ying- 


ling. 


Ephes. 6: 11. Put onthe whole armor of God, that ye may 
be able to stand against the wiles of the Devil. 


YounG GENTLEMEN OF THE SENIOR CLASS: 


You have passed through the period of preparation for 
professional study, or efficient action in the world, an impor- 
tant stadium of your earthly existence. Thus far all has been 
well, creditable to you, and will be properly remunerated at a 
period near at hand. You will be crowned with the Academ- 
ic wreath, and be the observed of the observers. From this 
time, disengaging yourselves from the trammels of College 
life and its cloistered retirement, you will advance to a broad- 
er theatre, and commence to play a part of more significance 
and power. In a higher degree than heretofore, you will be 
your own masters, the shapers of your own destiny. Your 
task is increased, your responsibility enlarged, and the neces- 
sity is produced of a multiplication of your efforts. Now 
you are on the line, which, passed, places you in a new re- 
gion, and it is natural for you to look around to inspect it, 
and to see what it offers to you. Some of your fellow men 
have so long occupied this territory, and have made them- 
selves so well acquainted with it, that you may gladly avail 
yourselves of the information they can give you and profit by 
their experience. I propose on the present occasion, being 
your Senior, to act in this capacity, and hope that you will 
attend to and heed the last instruction, which you will receive 
from me in the relation, still existing between us. ; 

It is Human Life, in its distinctive features and it duties, 
to which your attention is invited. First, What is it? and 
secondly, How is it to be encountered—are the topics. 

First, What is it? In describing it, and the mode by 
which it is to be encountered, I shall be guided by the pas- 
sage selected as a text, and consider it as the march of a 
soldier with the accoutrements, which are subservient to his 
purposes. It isnot, I remark, a pleasant march over fertile 
territories, presenting every thing we desire. It is not our 
design to indulge in a querulous strain, and to find fault with 
the great Creator. Far be such impiety from us! The world 
in which we live, though marred by the fall, and shorn of 
much of its pristine loveliness, and not to be described as an 
Eden and represented, as presenting the spectacle of the wolf 
dwelling with the lamb, and the leopard lying down with the 
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kid and the calf, and the young lion and the fatling together, 
and a little child leading them, and the cow and the bear 
feeding, and their young ones lying down together, the lion 
eating straw like an ox, the sucking child playing on the hole 
of the asp, and the weaned child putting his hand on the cock- 
atrice’s den, no hurting or destroying in all God’s holy moun- 
tain, and though properly described as groaning and travail- 
ing in pain altogether until now, made subject to vanity, not 
willingly, but by reason of him who hath subjected the same 
—-still it is a beautiful world, it has numerous objects to de- 
light the eye and regale the senses, innumerable aptitudes to 
operate pleasantly and beneficially upon man. It speaks 
loudly of the goodnes of its Former, and proclaims unceas- 
ingly the beneficence of its Preserver, praises ever the love, 
whence it originated. It must be admitted that provi- 
sion has been made, ample provision, by the munificence of 
God, for the happiness of man, and to deny that man has 
many and great enjoyments in life, is either to impugn the 
bounty of God, or to overrate the evils of man’s apostacy. 
We have no sympathy with those croakers, who, commencing 
with the denial that earth is a Paradise, conclude with char- 
acterizing it asa Pandemonium. Human life, then, if the 
most be made of it, may be eminently happy. Many of its 
miseries are of our own creation, and though it is true that 
the race is not always tothe swift, or the battle to the strong, 
this I conceive is the exception and the contrary is the rule. 
The description, however, to be rendered just, must be ac- 
companied with some abatement. If entering upon life we 
expect to march through it without witnessing anything dis- 
agreeable, and encountering no trial ; if, in other words, we 
expect that all will be smooth and equable, and no calamity 
come across our way, we are destined to be disappointed, and 
to find that afflictions, various in kind and differing in inten- 
sity, are allotted man. Such has been the experience of men 
in all ages and all circumstances, from the renowned sufferer 
of Idumea down to the last recorded experience of human life ; 
it is of few days and full of trouble ; oft a dreary waste and 
here and there an oasis to refresh and strengthen us. Such 
is not human existence as it appears to the young, perhaps to 
you, my young friends, fancy, hope, delusive hope paint it in 
different colors: you see before you a fairy scene, all the ob- 
jects are delightful, they smile, they beckon you to come, 
but as the wise man more than intimates, when he teaches us 
to remember our Creator in the days of our youth, the evil 
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days will come and those in which we shall say we have no 
pleasure in them. 

If, then, you are not to indulge in morose, morbid feelings, 
and to expect nothing but calamity and woe, do not, on the 
other hand, think that pleasure and joy will attend your ev- 
ery step, and that your progress to eternity will be attended 
with unalloyed gratifications. 

Human life is not an unopposed progress towards its great 
end. What isthe great end of life? The attainment of a 
meetness for a blissfal immortality. In ether words, it is 
holiness, conformity to the law of God, assimilation to the 
moral perfections of God, imitating the virtues which 
adorned the life of the Son of God. It is the duty of 
every man under the tuition of Jesus, to become prepared for 
eternal glory. Suppose such is our conviction, suppose we 
have entered upon the career, believers in Christ, and we 
must believe or we will perish, for he that believeth not, shall 
be dammed, nevertheless it will be necessary for us to move 
forward in the discipline of goodness, until, having under- 
gone a sufficient probation and brought to maturity our char- 
acter, we are qualified for a higher sphere; until that time, 
it is to be remembered that our life will encounter opposition, 
the opposition of intelligence and great power, directed by 
wily agents, unwearied in their efforts to defeat our purposes. 
It is called, in the passage at the head of our remarks, the 
wiles of the Devil, and in the same connection we are in- 
formed, that we wrestle not, or carry on a contest with flesh 
and blood, but principalities, powers, the rulers of the dark- 
ness of this world, and spiritual wickendess in high places. 

Opposition, then, will be made: 1st, by human agency— 
flesh and blood, our own and that of others. In life, man 
finds a foe in his own corrupt heart, and no less in the be- 
ings of the same nature by whom he is surrounded. He en- 
counters a world hostile to godliness and meets foes from the 
spirit world, highly intellectual, of great attainments, of skill- 
ful strategy, of indomitable perseverance and marked prow- 
ess. Singular as the constitution may appear to us, it is 
nevertheless real, that in the universe of God there are de- 
graded beings, whose element is mischief, the foes of God, 
the foes of man, who looking with envy on man’s happiness, 
and determined to defeat him in the pursuit of it, conspiring 
to ruin him and exerting yreat might to effect it, hover 
around and about to molest and to annoy, and availing them- 
selves of every mowent of security, watching every season 
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of inaction, use it for the accomplishment of their bad ends. 
Suck does the Bible teach us in man’s condition, and there 
is much in human experience to sustain its declarations. This 
is the expectation that you are to form. Sometimes your en- 
emy may stand in front of you, and challenge you to com- 
bat. He may display his horrid front and bid you defiance. 
He may summon all his terrors to throw a panic into your 
spirit, and send forth his lion roar, that every fibre in you 
may quiver. At another time, his attack may be more in- 
sidious, in the flank, or in the rear, but none the less deadly. 
He may appear with a flag of truce, that he may take you 
by surprise, and effect an advantage over you. But by what- 
ever means he aims to bring about his purpose and effect your 
ruin, he cannot be conces led. His wiles are too well known 
to admit of much doubt. Carelessness alone can give him 
any vantage ground. He may seek to seduce you to the 
false, lure you to compromit the truth, but the father of lies 
stands revealed in your sight. He may seek to induce you 
to act unjustly and to trample on righteousness in your deal- 
ings with men, but the enemy of righteousness will not be 
hid. He may try to lull you into activity and paralyze your 
energies ; but by unmistakable evidence you will discover the 
perverter of God’s laws. He may attempt to throw doubt 
over the evidences of your faith, but the sophist and the per- 
verter will not be concealed. He may aim to destroy your 
hope, and to infuse despair, but his misrepresentations will 
be glaring in the light of divine truth. He may revile the 
throne of God, as emanating no mercy, but your cherished 
experience will detect and expose the shallow artifice and its 
propagator. Expect, then, on the right and the left, from 
within and without, to experience influences subtle yet pow- 
erful, repressing your onward progress, your upward tenden- 
cies, ‘the high, noble aspirations of your renovated nature, 
aiming to blight your highest, your most cherished hopes. 
How few of us start in life with any such views; how few 
think that the foe, like a staunch murderer, steady to his pur- 
pose, will pursue us through every lane of life, will hang on 
and hurl his fiery darts, darts poisoned with a deadly venom, 
the inflamed wounds of which create great anguish and de- 
mand for their care a most painful surgery. Remember then 
that if your are in the territories of the Great King, those 
territories are in revolt, and though you may be loyal sub- 
jects and have no sympathy with rebellion, yet you live in 
the midst of it, and will feel its influence from day to day. 
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For if you be good men and true, and you had better not be 
at all than to be anything else, for it was said of one who oc- 
cupied that position, that it would be well for him if he never 
had been born, and when he died a violent death, that he 
went to his own place, you will be identified with God in the 
great contest he is carrying on with the enemies of light; 
his friends will be your friends, his foes will be your foes, 
his victories will be yours, and in his glories you will share. 

Strongly should the mind be impressed with the serious- 
ness, the solemnity of life. It is not a frolic; it is not sport ; 
it is not repose; it is not, as we have laid down in the point 
we are treating, an unopposed progress. If it is not an un- 
important position to be either constantly in sight of a pow- 
erful enemy, ready at every moment for battle, withholding 
his hands merely because you are on the alert, or to know 
that he is in ambush, in vast force, waiting till he can obtain 
a favorable opportunity to crush you; so is it not, to be, 
as we are, marching under the Captain of salvation to anoth- 
er country, in the face of a foe of practiced skill, a tried war- 
rior, a veteran Captain, with well disciplined troops, who, 
though often defeated, has been flushed with victory in many 
an encounter. 

The fact and the magnitude of this opposition the Bible 
sets before us, and very amply, indeed, in the passages imme- 
diately connected with the text. It is true, and this is our 
great consolation, that mighty foe is doomed; he has been 
subdued in the great contest in which he engaged with the 
Son of God, his final overthrow is certain; but. yet he has 
strength for a little while, and during his day, he may and 
he will be the author of many sorrows. 

I remark in regard to human life, that it is not a sinecure. 
This would follow, as a matter of course, from what has been 
said. Deep solicitude, as to its result, and active efforts, are 
certainly appropriate. Levity is not suitable to beings, who 
have such an existence as we have. Properly weighed, hu- 
man life will appear to us an immense trust, and cannot but 
strike us as demanding serious inquiry how it may be made 
to fulfill its end. With deep solicitude that it may not be a 
curse, but a blessing to us—that it may conduce to human 
weal and to no man’s sorrow, that God’s glory may be pro- 
moted by it and all human beings pronounce it praise-worthy, 
should we turn to and salute it, address to it our energies 
and consecrate to it our talents, our attainments, whatever we 
have of physical power or moral force. 
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Before we pass to our second head, we recapitulate and 
say, Human life is a mixed scene, a cup in which, with a 
pleasant draught, there is bitterness intermingled ; beset with 
difficulties and exposed to hostile incursions of wily foes, of 
a deadly hate, a continued warfare, a never-decided contest ; 
whilst it is prolonged, full of solemn, trying scenes, awaking 
thought, and stirring emotion powerfully within, summoning 
to action, the signal for the onset often falling on our ears. 
Such is life, not as painted in novels, not as pictured in the 
unsanctified muse, but as portrayed by the pencil of inspira- 
tion, as sketched in the word of God, as experienced by hol 
men, whose memoirs are contained in our sacred books, and 
as realized by all wherever born, wherever living, in whatev- 
er coadition, either of elevation or depression. 

How is life to be encountered? With an intelligent view 
of its nature and our capacity, it cannot but appear to us 
formidable, and we ought anxiously to inquire whether, in 
our own unaided strength, it must be met. The answer is 
not difficult. Life will be a failure, or in other words, it will 
not be successful; our enemies will triumph and we be dis- 
comfited, unless aid be afforded us, superior to our own. 
Strength we need, but that strength must be infused into us 
by supernatural power. We must be strong in the Lord and 
in the power of his might. We must feel our own insuffi- 
ciency and regard our sufficiency as of God, and turning to 
him, rely upon his power to uphold us. It is the greatest of 
errors and fatal to all our interests to presume on our own 
might. ‘Let him that thinketh he standeth, take heed lest 
he fall.” Many have fallen, because they placed undue reli- 
ance on themselves. Many will fall because turning away 
from God, they will be without strength in the time of trial. 
In our text, the experienced veteran, in the Redeemer’s ser- 
vice, exhorts us, in view of the powerful adversaries arrayed 
against us, to put on the whole armor of God. The panoply, 
we need, is furnished by God; and it has efficiency the great- 
est ; it is divinely efficacious. Not carnal but mighty are the 
weapons which we should wield. But what are they—what 
is this panoply? There are various pieces all important, 
each performing a distinct service, the whole constituting an 
entire defence, and affording the means of aggressive agency 
of the most effective stamp. Examining each, we find first 
presented to us, truth, the girdle of truth. This is to brace 
us up, and preserve our powers in due tone ; to give them vig- 
or, and enable them to act energetically. Truth, whether 
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considered as knowledge, residing in the understanding, 
whether pertaining to this or a future world, is essential to 
man in the execution of the task assigned him. 

The love of. truth, in its highest forms, is characteristic of 
a regenerated nature. Revealed truth should be sought by 
us as hid treasure, and should be garnered up in our hearts. 
It is our light in the path of life, our guide in our journey, 
our map in the enemies’ territory, our directory in our spirit- 
ual campaign. Truth in our intercourse with men, the oppo- 
site of falsehood and insincerity, the communication of what 
we design and the performance of what we promise, can 
never be lost sight of without serious detriment to our moral 
good. It is the true man, the man who hates lying, false- 
hood, deception, who sweareth to his hurt and changeth not, 
that is strong and contending with the enemy, he contendeth 
with advantage. 

Righteousness is another part of this armor. It is the 
breastplate which we should wear. What is it? The 
love of justice, equity, reciprocity, veneration for the 
maxim, “As ye would that men should do to you, do ye 
also to them.” It gives to every man his due. — It withholds 
no just claim, it refuses the payment of no just debt. It ex- 
acts no unrewarded services. It claims no more than it al- 
lows. A righteous man walks by the law of his God, and 

makes that law the rule of his life, and in doing so, he feels 
that he has moral power, he is not weakened by the loss of 
confidence in his fellow-men, he is not debilitated by the re- 
proaches of his own heart. An unrighteous man is weak ; 
his breast is exposed, the enemy, attacking him obtains an 
easy victory, but honest in his purposes, honest in his acts, 
devouring no widows’ houses and taking no bread from the 
orphan, no man’s oppressor, but rather submitting to wrong 
that he may not do injury to others, he is powerfully defend- 
ed against every hostile attack, and no weapon formed a- 
gainst him can prosper. He has a breastplate, wherewith he 
can quench all the fiery darts of the wicked one. 

Another part of this armor is alacrity, readiness, quick- 
ness in action, the opposite of indolence, of delay, of pro- 
crastination, styled i in the language of Paul, being shod or 
sandalled with the preparation of the Gospel of peace. It 
is certainly the design of our Maker, that we should not pass 
our life in inactivity, or repose. Our own interests, the pro- 
per cultivation of our minds and hearts, the interests of oth- 
ers, variously related to us, call upon us to have our powers 
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stretched to the highest tension, and to exert ourselves in ey- 
ery prescribed direction with untiring zeal. Our motto should 
be, ‘Always ready”; our feet should be prepared to move 
swiftly in the way of duty. Happiness in the future will 
much depend on the full use of all your privileges, on the 
proper application of all your resources, on the cultivation 
of habits of industry and prompt action. If the flesh rebel 
and ask for rest, the flesh must be, and it can be conquered, 
and when once you have learned, and you have already 
made, I trust, respectable progress in this direction, you will 
find it easy, and the task will become a pleasure, and by a 
wonderful metamorphosis, the indolent body will become the 
impulsive agent in the efforts of life. I can safely recom- 
mend this as a powerful instrument in your onward progress, 
as a tried weapon against your sworn foe. An inactive army, 
an indolent soldier, and in the time of war—these are utter- 
ly inadmissible! Nothing but disaster and destruction await 
those who occupy the seat of war, and thus demean them- 
selves. 

So has it been, in many sad instances, with young men of 
fine talents and extensive attainments, of much promise, and 
whose brilliant opening-career has attracted many hearts, 
and enlisted the sympathy of generous natures; they have, 
having run well for a season, permitted their energies to flag, 
have sat down exhausted before their work was fairly begun ; 
they have yielded to temptation, easily operative in the un- 
employed spirit, have given themselves to vice and dashed all 
the high hopes, formed concerning them, and in a miserable 
and disgraced existence, or a premature grave, the drunk- 
ard’s or the felon’s, have become monuments to a cotempo- 
rary generation of the incalculable evils of unapplied ener- 
gies. Consider time as a talent, a precious talent, rapidly 
passing from your grasp, a talent dealt out in no profuse 
quantity, sufficient for its purposes but nothing more. Con- 
sider life as hastening to its close, and your sun as destined 
speedily to go down, and thus, looking at the magnitude of 
the interests confided to you and the amplitude of your work, 
receive the conviction that you cannot loiter, you cannot step 
aside to gather flowers, you cannot lie down by the stream 
and in dreamy musings pass your hours; that you must not 
give to conviviality and gay associates your precious mo- 
ments, and not neglect, by seeking to live in an ideal world, 
the duties which you owe toa real. The peace-bringing Gos- 
pel of Jesus teaches us thus to live, teaches us thus to bring 
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up our forces, teaches us thus to run the race set before us. 
Thus acted He, who never became weary in well doing, who 
worked the works of Him who sent him, whilst it was day; 
thus acted he, the Author of the book, from which we have ta- 
ken our text. He inculcates this ; he calls upon us to be shod ; 
he pressed forward in this spirit, till his martyred death 
transferred him to an eternal crown. 

Next comes faith ; and this is another important part of 
our armor. We may live without faith, that is, without be- 
lief in God; we may give ourselves up to that mental con- 
dition, which the Psalmist represents in the language, ‘The 
fool hath said in his heart there is no God.” We may theo- 
rize ourselves in the belief, that there is no personal divinity, 
and in the spirit of Spinoza or Hegel, et td omne genus, 
consider the universe as God and ourselves a part of the god- 
head. We may maintain that man needs no revelation beyond 
the light of nature, and needing none he can claim no more, 
or that even if his wants render desirable some interposition 
of God of a supernatural character, he has never condescen- 
ded to afford it. We may persuade ourselves that with an 
intellect superior to that which has bowed in reverence be- 
fore the Cross of Christ, we have ascertained that the reli- 
gion of Jesus is a cunningly devised fable. These are posi- 
tions that we may occupy, but if we do, we ought to count 
well the cost ; we ought to be entirely satisfied that we are 
not playing into the enemies’ hand; that we are not making 
most dangerous mistakes, and that we will not bitterly de- 
plore our folly, when it will be too late. Should the supposi- 
tion be indulged, that we advert to these things because we 
apprehend tendencies in this direction in your minds, we are 
able to correct the mistake. We entertain no fear of this 
nature. We believe you to be too well acquainted with the 
foundations of religion, natural and revealed, too well ac- 
quainted with the evidences of the divine existence and the 
truth of Christianity, to anticipate that you will be found 
any where in the life before you, but on the side of God and 
his Christ, with unshaken confidence in God, with humble 
trust in Jesus. Faith is described by the author of the E- 
pistle to the Hebrews, as the substance of things hoped for 
and the evidence of things not seen. It is not only repre- 
sented in the Scriptures as of indispensable necessity, as is 
evident, if we admit the relations here presented to us to be 
real, but of mighty power in forcing up the soul to a proper 
culmination, in resisting the agencies employed against our 
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happiness, in advancing us in our march to the celestial Par- 
adise. It brings the might of the upper world into our spir- 
its; it clothes us with divine power; it enlists in our inter- 
ests the highest and holiest agencies in the universe. It 
forms not only a defence, but an offensive instrument of po- 
tent efficacy. He who lives under the influence of faith in 
the Son of God, and the unseen realities of the eternal world 
as revealed in the Bible, may be said to have a charmed life. 
He is safe. Dangers may fly thick around. Enemies may 
beset his path on one side and another; fiery darts may be 
projected, but all will be fruitless. Secure in his defence, he 
may pass through the waters, and they shall not overflow 
him, through the fire and he shall not be burned. Seeing him 
that is invisible, he can endure. He carries with him a prin- 
ciple which has wrought many wonders; it has subdued 
kingdoms, it has wrought righteousness, obtained promises, 
stopped the mouth of lions, quenched the violence of fire, 
escaped the edge of the sword, out of weakness was made 
strong, waxed valiant in fight, turned to flight the armies of 
the aliens. By it. women received their dead, raised to life 
again, and others were tortured not accepting deliverance, 
that they might obtain a better resurrection. Nothing has 
accomplished so much and so illustriously as this. No glory 
transcends or equals theirs who are chronicled in the pages 
of faith’s history. No worthies can the world show like 
those heroes, who, with a strong trust in God, went forth to 
battle against the ills of life and to lay hold on eternity. The 
world was not worthy of such men. They have purchased 
for theniselves a good degree; they inscribed their names in 
the Book of Life, and all generations will call them blessed. 
Much might be said of the utility of this principle, of the 
altered aspect it gives to every thing about us and all our re- 
lations; of the revolution it effects within us; of the eleva- 
tion and dignity it gives to our sentiments; of the emotions, 
pure and benevolent, which it cherishes in the soul; of the 
power it displays in the afflictions of life, and the moral en- 
ergy which accompanies it in every case. And what shall I 
say more ? for the time would fail me to tell of the beauty and 
power of faith, and to trace it in its walk of light and love 
and purity. I remit you to its records in the Scriptures. I 
remit you to the eulogium, contained in the Pauline epistle to 
the Hebrews, merely adding, that by it the Elders obtained 
a good report; without it, it is impgssible to please God; 
and that if we would come to God, we must believe that he 
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is, and that he is the rewarder of them that diligently seck 
him. 

Another piece of this armor is the helmet of salvation ; 
something to guard the very seat of vitality. It might be 
called the hope of future salvation; a powerful principle in 
animating conflict. How paralyzing fear, how inspiring 
hope! The army that contends with depressed spirits is al- 
most defeated by its own emotions; but hope of success, 
swelling into assurance of victory, quickens into activity ev- 
ery power and excites an enthusiasm which will hardly admit 
of defeat. Most true is this, when fired with hope we con- 
tend with those who are disheartened by apprehension. Thus 
do we contend. Our enemies have small assurance, compared 
with ours. They may succeed, but it can only be because 
we are indisposeil to triumph. But this helmet of salvation, 
this safeguard of the seat of life, may be a strong persuasion, 
based on the promises of God properly appropriated, that we 
are his adopted sons and heirs of his kingdom. You go forth, 
then, endorsed by God in your heart of hearts, with his pow- 
erful witness in your souls, his spirit testifying with yours 
that you are his; it requires no great power of deduction to 
determine that we are well armed, that, with such a weapon, 
we can push on our way, and naught can hinder; we can ov- 
ercome enemies and none can stand before us, triumph over 
devils, unallured by their wiles. What more powerful than 
this? What more desirable? With it our courage will nev- 
er falter; our arm will ever be strong enough to enable us to 
wield that other instrument prepared for us by God—the 
sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God. This consti- 
tutes our war cry, the Peean that we sing, when we rush to the 
battle, it strikes terror into the foe. He cannot stand before 
it. Well versed in the word of God, prepared by the light 
of heaven to expose the darkness of hell, by the truth of 
God, the lies of the Devil ; with promises and threatenings all 
powerful, we need but that grace, which is given in answer 
to prayer, to go forth invulnerable to certain and joyful vic- 
tory. 

This, then, is the panoply which God has provided for us. 
This are we to use. With this are we to withstand in the 
evil day—to be firm, to meet the onset and to push on; with 
this, having used it well, will we be able to stand, covered 
with glory, crowned with victory. Put on this armor, wear 
it well and use it truly, and then will you have encountered 
life, like men, and having encountered it thus, you will have 
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your reward; it will be given you in part in this world, but 
in.an incomparably higher degree in another, after you have 
fought the good fight, finished your course and kept the faith ; 
and that reward will be a crown—a crown of glory, unfa- 
ding, eternal, 

Youn@ GENTLEMEN: Your life and duty are before you. 
Entering the ranks, you understand what is expected of you 
by your leader, You know what powerful considerations 
urge you to fidelity. Your labor will not be in vain, if pro- 
perly directed. The prize is a great one, and success is cer- 
tain, if you desire it and submit to the guidance of God. I 
may say, you enter upon your work under most favorable au- 
spices. You have enjoyed great advantages. I will say 
more—you have not enjoyed them in vain. Favored of your 
Maker, favored by Providence, nurtured in the bosom of 
literature and religion, you appear, exciting high hopes and 
prepared for an elevated destiny. 

I hope that no one of you will be a deserter; that you 
will never leave the banner of religion and science, under 
which you have enlisted. I trust that your post will always 
find you at it, ready to attack or repel: in the thickest of the 
fight you will be there, and when the spoil is divided, yours 
will be an honorable share. 

I feel assured that vour position will not be characterized 
by the epithet, laggard, that you will be industrious and per- 
severing, that you will give all diligence to accomplish the 
great ends of life, and above everything else, to make your 
calling and election sure. You will feel that you have here 
no abiding city, and act as pilgrims and strangers on the 
earth. Sympathizing with human wretchedness, whether phys- 
ical or mental, we expect you to be ready to succor and in- 
dustrious in the relief of human woe. 

Be it then, young gentlemen, your ambition to fight the 
good fight, to lay hold on eternal life, and wherever you may 
be and whithersoever you may go, be assured that you carry 
along with you the affection and interest of your teachers, 
and that none will be more ready, not your most cherished 
friends, than they, to rejoice when you rejoice, and to weep 
when you weep ! 
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ARTICLE III. 


THE WORK OF THE EDUCATION SOCIETY. 
By Rev. M. Vaventine, A. M., Reapryea, Pa. 


Tne mission of this Society is not without a glorious en- 
dorsement. The Saviour himself, during his entire ministry, 
carried along, as something of the first importance, this 
work of training men for the publication of the Gospel. Tho 
propriety of a preparatory training for the office received his 
sanction. The place, the work had in his care, shows where 
it is ever to be in the care of the Church. This Society, 
therefore, is organized on the basis of the Saviour’s example. 
In its work it is simply to follow in his footsteps. The sup- 
ply of a competent living ministry, was deemed by Christ, 
one of the first requisites in the founding of his Church. It 
must ever continue so. ‘The need presses now as strongly as 
ever. If there is any need that rises higher than others in 
the present exigencies of the Church, it is that, amid the 
manifold activities and obliquities of this age, there should 
be strong and full ranks of these ever-speaking witnesses for 
Christ. 

‘There are several prime necessities that underlie the work of 
this association for beneficiary education. They are necessi- 
ties with which we are familiar; for they thrust themselves 
on our attention, whenever we turn to the subject. Their ur- 
gent importance compels us to review these old wants again. 

I. The work of this Society starts from the felt need of 
an increased ministry. The state of our Church demands 
an augmented number of laborers in the harvest. 

1. There is not a doubt that a living ministry is God’s 
chief ordained agency for the proclamation of the Gospel 
and the gathering of souls into the Saviour’s fold. The Chief 
Shepherd himself began, and illustrated the work. Apostol- 
ic hearts and hands and voices continued it. The ministry 
enters as one of the first articles in the constitution of the 
New Testament Church. In its work the great heroes of our 
faith have exercised their talents and wielded their power. 
And whatever other instrumentalities may be brought into 
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play, or whatever agencies set to work, by the awakened en- 
ergy of the Church, the ministry must ever hold the first 
place, and guide them, as the pilot at the helm directs the 
vessel through the shining waves. Without the ministry all 
other agencies would die. With an inadequate ministry, 
they would become inefficient. 

Arising from the Church itself, it is not only God’s agen- 
cy, but also the Church’s, to offer Christ. to the world. In 
giving up her sons to this work and sending them forth in it, 
it becomes her own means of fulfilling the Redeemer’s last 
great commission, “Preach the Gospel to every creature.” 
Che great body of the membership of the Church come into 
contact with the work assigned them, only through the office 
of the ministry of reconciliation. Not preaching in person, 
they send their efforts through the agency which God has or- 
dained. The preparation of men for this office is, then, the 
first duty of the Church toward the perishing. This is a 
blessed feature of the ministry, that though it is God's agen- 
cy, it is also the Church’s agency. It is yours. ‘All are 
yours, whether Paul or Apollos or Cephas—all are yours.”’ 
It is the privilege of every man to send forth his efforts 
through it. 

We magnify this office for its peculiar adaptedness to con- 
vey the largest blessing, both to them who exercise it, and to 
them for whom it is exercised. God may not bless a man in 
putting on him the robes and crown of a kingly office. But 
he does, in sending him to ministerial work. The riches of 
its reflex influence are so great, that many, amidst its duties, 
have joined the gratitude of the Apostle, “I thank Jesus 
Christ my Lord, * * that he counted me faithful, putting 
me in the ministry.” 1 Tim. 1: 12. God did not give to ra- 
diant angels the advantage of working in or through this 
ministry. In appointing men as ambassadors, He, from the 
first, commended the rule of benevolence, ‘Freely ye have 
received, freely give.” If it is more blessed to give -than 
receive, He has allowed to us, first the less blessedness of re- 
ceiving, and then, the greater of giving. It is for the min- 
ister’s good to labor; it is for the Church’s good to labor 
through him. It is to tear up from human hearts, the roots 
of selfishness, that have matted through all the soil, that God 
requires his people to labor to give the Gospel to others. It is 
to make your hearts flow out of themselves in Christ-like, good- 
will and self-sacrifice; so as to fulfil that highest develop- 
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ment of Christian character, “None of us liveth unto him- 
self.” 

And not even a ministry of angels could have so effective 
an adaptation to bless its intended subjects. If it is requi- 
site that the truth come from the heart, in order to reach the 
heart, we have a feature of close suitableness in the human- 
ness of the Gospel ministry. Though the truth is divine, 
God sends it to men in earthen vessels. Did God, as each 
Sabbath day comes round, dismiss from heaven angelic ines- 
sengers to preach in our pulpits, there could not be the play 
of a common sympathy between the speaker and the hearer. 
We could never feel that they could understand our peculiar 
trials and infirmities. They have never gone through the ex- 
periences, the conflicts and trials of Christian life. They 
have not, as lost sinners, realized what it is to “enter into 
the strait gate,’ and to walk in “the narrow way,” through 
which it would be their office to call men to heaven. If the 
Great Shepherd became human that he might the better 
‘go before’’ his sheep and “lead them,” the religious experi- 
ences of the herald of the cross are needed to form a proper 
bond of sympathy, when he says to men, “This is the way, 
walk ye in it.” And while angelic hosts might be willing to 
take upon them the work of this ministry, God has magni- 
fied the suitableness of the office in giving it to men. Whilst 
the earthliness of the vessel, that conveys the grace, proves 
its power to be of God, the humanness of the instrument but 
the more closely adapts it to its human relations. 

2. That more ministers are required to accomplish the 
work assigned the Church is so well known that it needs on- 
ly be stated. 

This arises, first, from the smallness of their present num- 
ber, compared with the field to be occupied. No part of the 
Church, that rejoices in a salvation bought by the Saviour, 
can release itself from the obligation to help to send the Gos- 
pel abroad. There is not a little territory to be yet possess- 
ed. The great ‘field is the world;” and every branch of 
the Church is bound, not only to look to that field now ‘“‘white 
unto harvest,” but to thrust in the sickle and gather. We 
are faithless to Christ and recreant to his cause, if we do not. 
To us comes the command of Christ’s unfulfilled commission, 
“Go into all the world and preach the Gospel.” Who does 
not know that, though eighteen centuries have passed since 
the feet of the ascending Redeemer pressed the sod of the 
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Mount of Olives, there are hundreds of millions of our race, 
to whom the Church has not yet carried the news of his ato- 
ning death? Every year is carrying millions of souls into 
eternity, without knowing of Jesus and his cross, and still a 
selfish Church retains the men and the means. 

Leaving out of view the necessities of the foreign field, to 
which doors are standing open on a hundred shores, as they 
have never before, the air is filled with pleading voices 
that call from places in our own land. The Macedonian cry 
has become a familiar sound. From every branch, except, 
perhaps one, of the Chureh of Christ, is heard the complaint 
of want of ministers. Everywhere charges are vacant, and 
the sheep are wandering without shepherds—just the condi- 
tion that moved, to its very depth, the Saviour’s loving 
heart. 

But let us come home. Here the want most plainly teach- 
es us. We know that the necessities of our Lutheran Zion 
are very pressing. Our laborers are entirely too few to reap 
down our whitened harvest field. Within the range of our 
organized Churches, the supply of ministers is continually 
falling short of the demand. Look at the minutes of every 
Synod; you find congregations vacant for want of men. 
Statistics show, that from our theological institutions, the 
annual additions to the ministry, little exceeds the loss from 
death and disability. Within our own Synod, the most diffi- 
cult part of Conference business is known to be, to make ar- 
rangements for the supply of vacant points. In the Great 
West, we have never been able to keep up with our moving 
population. At many points should churches be at once or- 
ganized, and we are annually losing hundreds of our scatter- 
ing membership, moved westward from our eastern churches. 
And see the thousands of immigrants yearly stepping on our 
shores, bearing the Lutheran name, but many of them with 
but little of Luther’s faith. The truth is, that there is no 
measuring excess of the demand beyond the supply! The 
Saviour’s own language expresses the facts in hand. “The 
harvest truly is plenteous, the laborers are few.” 

Let the light fall on this want from another direction. 
Compare the fewness of men—not now with the largeness of 
the field, but with the importance of the work. No nobler 
object of labor could awaken zeal or enlist human effort. 
Could we suppose so glorious a mission as the ministry would 
be allowed to suffer? And suffer, too, at the hand of church- 
es, whose loftiest interests for this world and that to come, 
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have been secured by it? Butlook about you. You see ev- 
ery other avenue of activity more eagerly entered. You see 
the money-making professions and callings all crowded, while 
the thin ranks of the ministry show how little its self-denial 
attracts the young. And yet its work is more worthy of 
high and enthusiastic endeavor than any of them. Is it not 
co-working with God, honoring the Redeemer, promoting the 
highest good of society, and the happiness of men, bringing 
souls to Christ and putting on their brows crowns of eternal 
glory? Just place before you, that every prize in the effort 
of the ministry is a soul, bought by the Redeemer from ev- 
erlasting death, and lifted to angelic bliss—a souL, every 
one worth more than worlds of earthly wealth, and think 
whether you have laborers, in number proportionate to the 
importance of the work. And think, how thousands of these 
precious souls are annually passing into Eternity, untaught 
in the Saving Truth, and say whether there is any want of 
momentousness in the work to justify or excuse this deplora- 
ble fewness of the workers? Surely there is not. But the 
young see that it is an office of self-sacrifice and denial from 
beginning to end—that it precludes all prospect of ease or 
wealth or worldly promotion. They, see that it must be ever 
battling with men’s prejudices and sins, that it is misinter- 
preted, abused, maligned—that its good is evil spoken of, 
and for its failings there is no charity. And whilst these 
things, like a screen, standing at the entrance of the holy 
office, help to keep out of it sordid and unworthy men, they 
have also the effect of keeping the ministry small in number. 
It requires most decided piety and a stern sense of duty, of- 
ten, to forbid the young from turning aside into other chan- 
nels of exertion. They have to feel Tike the Apostle, “Woe 
is me, if I preach not the Gospel,” before they will go. Thus 
the work that might well fill an angel’s hands, and once filled 
the Saviour’s heart, is compelled to plead, as it now pleads, 
for more laborers. This is one plea of this Association. 

II. But the plea of this Society is not only for more min- 
isters, but for a thoroughly educated ministry. 

We are an Education Society—organized not only to fill 
up the ranks of laborers, but to educate them. We want not 
simply ministers, but ministers of a particular stamp. We 
maintain that this thorough education is part of their neces- 
sary preparation. It is only on this ground that there is need 


. of funds. If men do not need to be thoroughly educated 


for the ministry, there is no work for this Society to do. 
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But here is its strongest and most pressing claim. We must 
look at this. 

1. A thorough education, even the highest this Society can 
give, though its treasury were ten times as full as it is, is de- 
manded by the very nature of the ministerial work. There 
may be some dissent, about the extent of the proposed train- 
ing. But surely, little reflection will satisfy, that the best 
can never be too much, whilst an inferior grade will rarely 
be enough. 

Of course, good natural talent and an ardent piety must 
ever form the groundwork of a minister’s preparation. We 
do not want education without natural talent, but talent edu- 
cated. We do not want education without piety, but warm 
piety with its best equipment of learning. The arduous and 
responsible duties of the office demand all. 

a) It is true, the records of our faith are givenin the Bi- 
ble. We are to preach no other Gospel than that here pre- 
sented. Yet these records are of ancient date, and some of 
the light, needed in their interpretation, must be gathered 
from distant ages. The sacred writings are tinged with the 
hues of all the ages in which they were composed. Their 
proper interpretation involves a knowledge of the customs 
and habits of the most distant times, of the products and cli- 
mates and laws of many nations. Though acting in the 
“living present,” no class of men have so greatly to draw on 
all the “dead past.” It requires no scanty stock of in- 
formation to be the public expounders of a volume whose al- 
lusions point to every period of past time, allusions, whose 
meaning and force must be gathered from the languages and 
laws and manners of many nations, and of ages now dead, 
but to the scholar’s view. He is the Teacher of a religion 
that has a long history, running into almost every other his- 
tory—a religion that has a philosophy whose rays are to be 
traced in all other philosophies, that has an archaeology 
that is itself the study of almost a life-time. Whatever may 
be the simplicity of the divine narrative, in its saving truths, 
its public expounders should manifestly be men whose en- 
larged learning makes them masters of the volume in all its 
records. Though the Bible is a plain book, yielding its rich 
fruit to the hand of a child, it is yet a book of the most 
wondrous compass of connection and relation. The mighti- 
est mind can never exhaust its treasures. There is no other 
class of men whose investigations must draw help from so 
broad and distant and varied fields, as the minister of the 
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Gospel. What is the measure of training to make him the 
familiar master of this almost measureless field ? 

b). But more—the minister is then the guardian of the 
most solemn and precious interests of man. The principle 
is confessedly correct, that the more precious the interests 
involved, the more careful should we be of the competency 
of those appointed to take care of them. When his life is 
endangered, a wise man does not commit himself to the 
hands of the quack, who has but a smattering of medical 
knowledge. He looks for the best physician. When a per- 
son wishes legal counsel in an important case, he never 
thinks of applying to one whose legal education has but ta- 
ken him over the surface and around the outskirts of the 
science of law. But when the eternal interests of souls are 
to be looked after, the Church is to be fostered, the honor of 
the Gospel to be vindicated; when heaven’s laws and heav- 
en’s morality are to be expounded and enforced on men, and 
they are to be guarded from the thousand specious errors 
that assail them, shall the narrowest and most superficial dis- 
cipline be then deemed quite enough for this service? 
With a costly cargo at sea, the merchant would be satisfied 
only with the pilot, who is thorough master of the science 
and art of navigation, and has strided every rock that lies 
beneath the wave. And when souls, freighted with the 
wealth of immortality, for which the Redeemer’s blood has 
been shed, are to be piloted through this sea of life, shall 
there be no care that they are placed only in charge of those 
who thoroughly understand the whole Scripture chart and all 
the dangers of the way? What shall be said, when these 
precious interests are entrusted to men whose mental disci- 
pline has not been enough to save their well-meant, but bung- 
ling performances from the ridicule or contempt of the edu- 
cated part of the community? 

2. But still more—The characteristics of our age espe- 
cially demand a high education of the ministry. This is 
not simply an age of material progress. It has mental and 
religious characteristics, upon which the minister’s work 
must touch at myriad points. Mind is almost universally 
educated, and much of it irreligiously and thoroughly. The 
land is flooded with papers and books, and everybody reads. 
Many have just enough learning to be a dangerous thing. 
Many others, of extensive research, use their strength, to as- 
sault the Christian doctrines. The press circulates these 
specious philosophical cavils among the masses. One of the 
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most remarkable features of our day, is the popularizing of old 
philosophic forms of infidelity, and then sending them down 
through our current literature, disguised under some specious 
appearance of learned piety. Once, men like Strauss, wrote 
learned infidelity for the schools. Now, routed in the schools, 
they ask and find a hearing of the million readers of novels, 
monthlies and dailies of the press. “The upland waters 
have broken away, and are flooding the champaign.”’ The 
people are told now that the Gospel cannot stand the 
test of the keen eye of philosophy. They are told that as- 
tronomy refutes Christianity. They are told geology rebuts 
the Mosaic Record, And they are then treated to obstruse 
and high-sounding speculations which they can neither refute 
nor understand, but from which they get the vague impres- 
sion that the foundations of revealed religion are about to be 
overturned. Error is approaching the people in myriad in- 
sidious forms, A great deal of it is from professed friends 
of Christianity, They sap its foundations whilst they pre- 
tend to help you on them. What they call a “liberal Chris- 
tianity” is “another Gospel,’—every essential and saving 
doctrine of Christ being cut out. There is a growing ten- 
dency to look with less reverence on the Bible, to regard its 
old decisions as set aside by modern progress, or as inconsis- 
tent with the deductions of unfettered philosophy. There is 
a growing tendency to look on the ministry as taking but a 
narrow range of view, as wedded to the old doctrines because 
they are behind the philosophy and investigation of the age. 
There are hundreds of infidel scholars that tell the people 
so, through all the channels of current literature. Now, 
such an age surely demands a ministry, whose superior educa- 
tion and commanding learning shall hush into respectful si- 
lence, or smite into dumbness, these insinuations of the ene- 
mies of Christ. How disastrous would be the results, were 
the people to see that those enemies know more than their 
pastors! The guardian of Christian doctrine and of souls, 
must be familliar with the researches from which those er- 
rors come, and wipe off all aspersions by clear statements of 
the truth. Is it not needful that the teacher of Christianity 
be ahead of the people in all the elements and range of use- 
ful knowledge? I know that the minister is not to argue 
the Gospel, but to preach it. I know that the Holy Spirit 
must give the results. But if the education and culture of 
the ministry be such as to compel respect and admiration— 
such that every man must feel that the expounder of the faith 
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is not a whit behind the very chief of philosophers in the 
knowledge of other departments of investigation, this will at 
once give vantage ground to its teachings. Who has not seen 
the need of this, when infidelity, pointing to some half fledg- 
ed preachers, of the smallest minds, the smallest attainments, 
has said, “See! It does not require much mind or learning 
to make a preacher. They are an empty-headed set of fel- 
lows, behind the times. If they had more learning they 
would preach more liberal doctrines.” This age, more than 
any other, requires commanding attainments in the ministry, 
a ministry whose learning, as well as piety, shall carry with 
it the confidence of the world. Never, for the sake of souls 
and the honor of the Church, should the ministry, instead of 
leading all progress, as Christianity must ever do, lag behind, 
or be unable to stand abreast of the most intelligent forces in 
society. Surely at this time, if the Lord has no need of a 
man’s learning, his ignorance can be put to but very little 
service ! 

Toall this, some may demur. They may think it enough 
to undo all this, to reply, ‘It all looks very well, but Christ 
did not proceed on this plan when he selected his first minis- 
ters from the fishermen of Galilee.” But such an objection 
is made to lick the dust by a few facts. First. That those 
first ministers were inspired and thus at once had a help bet- 
ter than the best education. Secondly. They enjoyed the 
advantage and prestige of a three years’ tuition under the 
Saviour himself. Thirdly. They were equipped with miracu- 
lous gifts to enforce and attest their mission and teaching. 
Fourthly. Their age was that of the first proclamation of 
the truth. The leisure, philosophy and malice of ages have 
created the necessity of its vindication and defence. Fi/thly. 
After all, the case of the Apostle Paul, the one with mighty 
mind and thorough learning, as full of ‘zeal as any of them, 
and in labors and success more abundant than they all, is a 
standing testimony, that even then a thorough education was 
helpful. His case shows how God can sanctify and employ 
the most ample and varied attainments to augment the suc- 
cess of the word. Knowledge is not inimical to piety, never. 
Both combined in Paul, show a model of the ministry de- 
manded by our age. 

Now here are the two things held up to view by this So- 
ciety, an increased ministry, and educated to meet the wants 

of the office and the exigencies of the age. Here is its claim 
upon the help and sy mpathy of you all. Its plea is for 
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III. A supply. How is this to be secured? ‘To augment 
the number, you have oftea been referred to the means. 

1. Prayer is one. When the Saviour beholds the perish- 
ing, what is his direction? ‘Pray ye, the Lord of the har- 
vest, that he would send forth more laborers.’’ There is 
wondrous power in prayer. It is the key to unlock the treas- 
ury of all blessings for the Church. God can turn the 
hearts of the young, as streams in the south. Carry the pe- 
tition in your hearts, offer it at the family altar, in the closet, 
in the prayer meeting, and be assured the answer will come. 
Do you say, you have prayed? Remember the success of 
prayer is often in its perseverance. Enter your closets, not 
once, or twice, or thrice only. Elijah praying earnestly that 
it might rain, cast himself on the ground, again and again, 
and again, sending his servant each time to the top of Car- 
mel, to look for the coming shower. And was it not only at 
the seventh time, that he saw a little cloud, like a hand, rise 
out of the sea. But then the sky was quickly overcast, and 
the hills and fields rejoiced in abundance of rain. Fall down 
in prayer, then rise and look out for the men that God has 
sent, and soon the wilderness and solitary places will be glad 
for them, and the desert rejoice and blossom as the rose. 

2. Another means is, devoting your sons to this service. 
The Church must offer its youth to God. There are so few 

arents able to say of their sons, with the mother in Israel, 
“JT have lent him unto the Lord, as long as he liveth, he shall 
be lent unto the Lord.” And hence there are so few trained, 
like Samuel, to go in and out before the Lord, in the holy 
office. When you dedicate your children to God, you do so 
only in part. You dedicate them to be saved, but not wsed. 
Hence you do not teach that vows are upon them—that they 
are not their own—that they are to submit their calling to 
the’ direction of the Lord. Hence you do not endeavor to 
awaken within them the inquiry, whether it be not His will 
that they should serve him in the ministry. You claim the 
right, notwithstanding your dedication of them, to decide 
their future sphere of effort. You divert them from the min- 
istry. You have great power to make what you will of the 
young, especially when the moulding influence begins away 
back in childhood or infancy. Samuel fulfilled, not only his 
mother’s vow, but his mother’s training. Oh, if it were not 
for the opposing influence of even Christian parents, hun- 
dreds more of their sons would annually fall into the ranks 
of the Saviour’s ambassadors. 
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3. But the great means now before us, and which looks 
beyond the simple increase of the number, is the Beneficiary 
Education of indigent pious young men for the work. God 
has blessed this already with precious results. The Church 
turns to it with a confident hope. Without this effort our 
destitutions would be greater than they are. With it, more 
energetically prosecuted, they will become less. Here a chan- 
nel is opened, through which every Christian can help to fill 
the ranks of the ministry. Every Christian should teel the 
Redeemer’s great commission, ‘Go preach the Gospel to all 
the world,” laid, in part, on his own soul. Not being able to 
go yourself, you can, by your contributions, help to qualify 
and send others. ‘There are many of the young, with talent, 
but no means, whose piety impels them to respond to the 
Divine call, “Here am I, Lord, send me.” Is this not to be 
interpreted as a call from God to you, to preach the Gospel 
through them? Your contributions may open fresh lips to 
call perishing souls to the Saviour. Can you weigh your 
money against these souls, blood-bought and precious as your 
own! 

Let a plea of duty and gratitude come home to your hearts, 
this evening. It is a plea that the Redeemer makes of you, 
to help to give the living ministry and the living truth to the 
destitute. You highly appreciate your own religious privi- 
leges. Feeling that your souls out-weigh the wealth of 
worlds, you profess to have found in Christ’ your highest 
treasure. You feel that for you to be robbed of your Chris- 
tian hope, it would be better if you had never been born. 
Perhaps, if put to the test, with martyr-spirit, you would, 
rather than forfeit your soul, roast and burn at the flaming 
stake. Do you not pity them from whom the Church has 
withheld this Gospel which is all to you? What does the 
golden rule require you to do for them? Reverse the facts : 
If they saw you perishing, what do you think they should 
do for you? Should they exhaust their piety in simply en- 
joying what had been brought to them, at the sacrifice of 
God’s own Son, in the first place, and by the labors of self- 
denying believers, in the second? Should they live in luxu- 
ry and spend on trifles the means, that God had given them 
to spread the Gospel? Should they do as Christians have 
done, use the Gospel and its civilization and temporal advan- 
tages, to add land to land, to make their houses rise to pal- 
ace beauty and fill them with luxuries, and to make their 
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wealth rise into many thousands, and then retain both their 
wealth and the Gospel? ‘Retain both,” did I say? No! 
I believe a man forfeits his religion, when he thus withholds 
his money against the cry of the perishing and the call of 
the Saviour. He may not give the Gospel away, yet he has 
none of it himself. If, whilst this channel of effort is open 
to you, you do nothing, may not souls hereafter cry against 
you from their deep ruin, for selfishly neglecting to call them 
to the Redeemer? In making you your brother’s keeper, 
God has made you guardian of his truth for him; and how, 
at the bar of your conscience and at the inquisition of the 
final account, shall you feel yourself clear, unless you can 
say of your effort and self-sacrifice and liberality, what the 
Saviour said of Mary’s, “She hath done what she could?” 
Mark 14: 8. 

Your privilege runs in the line of your duty. It is your 
blessing to help this cause. Because you are poor, you say, 
“We must leave this work to others.’’ Leave it to others! 
Had Christ thought so, who woul: have redeemed you? Had 
the poor Apostles thought so, who would have given the 
Gospel wings to fly over land and sea, even to you? Leave 
it to others! Who then shall receive God’s approval, “Well 
done, good and faithful servant”? If God has an approv- 
ing smile for him, who makes sacrifices for his cause, do you 
not want that smile? God will bless your liberality, not 
less to yourself, than to others. You never lose, when you 
give to God. He will return it to you, as He returns the 
seed the farmer scatters, in the golden harvest. Even a cup 
of cold water given to a disciple in the name of a disciple, 
never loses its reward. There is no rule of loss and gain, 
that works so disastrously to Christians, as that selfishness 
which “withholdeth more than is meet.” “It tendeth to 
poverty.” It makes the treasury of the Church poor, but it 
makes your own souls poorer. Give, and both will be richer! 
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ARTICLE IV. 


THE VALUE, THE MEANING AND THE PROPER USE OP 
THE LORD’S PRAYER. 


From an unpublished translation of “Das Vater Unser, Ein 
Erbauungsbuch fiir jeden Christen,” by Dr. Franz De- 
litzsch. 14th Edition. 


By Rey. G. F. Kroret, A. M., Lancaster, Pa. 


Tue Lord’s Prayer, as it proceeded from the lips of 
Christ, is recorded in two places in the New Testament. 
First in the Sermon on the Mount, Matt. 6: 9-13, where 
the Lord, in opposition to the vain repetitions of the heathen, 
who think they shall be heard for their much speaking, gives 
directions how men may offer prayers that are acceptable to 
God, brief, yet comprehensive. The second, and more con- 
densed form, is given in Luke 11: 2-4. When Jesus, in 
the third year of his ministry, and while upon his last journ- 
ey, had prayed in a certain place, one of his disciples, speak- 
ing for himself and his associates, said to him, “Lord, teach 
us to pray, as John also taught his disciples.” As John had 
conducted his disciples (among them several of, the apostles) 
to a higher stage of prayer than had been hitherto reached, 
so this disciple expected that the Saviour would teach them 
a lesson surpassing the teachings of John, appropriate to the 
days of the new dispensation, in which they were living. The 
Saviour, therefore, instructed the inquiring disciple, first in re- 
gard to the contents of prayer (verses 2—4), and then in re- 
gard to the certainty of its being heard. (5-13). Promptly 
responding to the question of his disciple, he says, “When 
ye pray, say: Our Father,” ete., i. e., turn to God with even 
more child-like confidence, than you and others were taught 
to feel, even by John, and address him in the following man- 
ner.* Thatit was not the Lord’s intention to give this as a 
form of prayer, which was to be exclusively acceptable to 
God, and to be used exclusively, but rather as a form of pray- 
er as well as a specimen of prayer, is apparent from the fact, 
that in the verses from the fifth, he insists upon persevering 
prayer, and that he here repeats, in a condensed form, the 


* Bengel. Gnomon 
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prayer already given to the people, in the Sermon on the 
Mount.* Perhaps this disciple was not present at the deliv- 
ery of the Sermon on the Mount, or he and his fellow-disci- 
ples may have been in doubt whether the Lord’s remarks to 
the people also concerned them in particular. (See Luke 
12: 41). 

That the Lord’s Prayer is the most excellent of all forms 
of prayer, is self-evident ; but it will become still more so, 
when we examine its origin, contents and arrangement. Let 
us consider its origin. It has been given unto us by Jesus 
Christ, the only-begotten Son, who is in the bosom of the 
Father ; who, in virtue of his consubstantiality with the Fa- 
ther, knows his heart as fully as he knows the heart of men, 
by his omniscience; who spake as man never spake ; who is 
our advocate with the Father; and is substantial wisdom. 
Owing to its origin it bears within itself the surest pledge of 
the approbation of God, and his willingness to hear and an- 
swer us; for this is the confidence that we have in him, that, 
if we ask anything according to his will, he heareth us. (1 
John 5: 14,15). It is the incense of prayer, which, be- 
cause it is placed in our hands by the Son, must certainly be 
a sweet odor unto the Father; it is the key to the father- 
heart of God, and to all the treasures of salvation, present- 
ed tous by the Son of God. Consider, says the sainted 
Cyprian, this prayer was formed by him, who had to pur- 
chase for us the spirit of prayer. Shall not then his words 
be powerful enough, if we repeat them with sincere devotion, 
immediately to bring down abundantly upon the suppliant 
the spirit of grace? This prayer was made by him who is 
the truth. Shall God then, who is not a man that he should 
lie, neither the son of man, that he should repent, shall he 
say a thing and not do it? or hath he spoken, and shall he 
not make it good? Shall he, the God of truth, refuse to 
hear such a prayer? How better can we win the favor of 
God, than when he sees his own words? and what will soon- 
er soften a father’s heart, than to see the petition, written by 
the hand of his child? And St. Augustine says, ‘Shall we 
not hope to gain our cause, when such an advocate has indi- 
ted and placed in our hand the petition ?” 

When we consider the contents of the Lord’s prayer, we 
observe, in the shortest form, a wonderful fulness of thought, 
an inexhaustible richness, which embraces everything that 


* Crusius, Moral Theology, II, 1352. 
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may become the subject of prayer. The deepest longings 
of the soul, when looking to God, are here expressed in the 
plainest and most unostentatious simplicity of speech. It is 
the perennial fountain of prayer, sending forth the water of 
life, from which all the prayerful thoughts of Christians are 
drawn. He who does not see anything peculiar in the Lord’s 
Prayer, is undoubtedly wise in his own eyes, and refuses to 
perceive, that it is the source of all godly prayers, that may 
at all be compared with it; such a one is certainly still 
spiritually blind, and therefore cannot behold wondrous 
things out of the law of God, and in the Lord’s Prayer. To 
such a man, its single petitions, each of which opens a bound- 
less field of holy contemplation to the believing suppliant, 
are tinkling bells. He who has not found, by experience, 
that the words of Jesus are a dew to quicken the dead; he 
who only knows Christ by history, but not by experience, 
cannot be expected to speak of the power and sweetness of 
the words, which are spirit and life. -But even believing 
Christians are in danger of losing sight of the comprehen- 
siveness and depth of the Lord’s P1 rayer. We are, unfortu- 
nately, so constituted, that the divine, which should ever be 
new to us, soon loses the charm of novelty, and with it the 
importance which it possesses. The blue sky, or the starry 
canopy of night, which would delight a blind man who had re- 
gained his sight, does not move us. ‘The wonders of nature 
fail to awaken our admiration, because they are so familiar. 
It is the same in spiritual things. The wonderful prayer of 
the Lord easily becomes common-place, because we have 
known it from our childhood, and perhaps use it daily. But 
only fix the eye of the spirit upon this prayer, which the 
Lord has taught thee to pray, and consider how comprehen- 
sive itis! The apostle exhorts us that, first of all, suppli- 
cations, prayers, intercessions, and giving of thanks, be 
made for all men; (1 Tim. 2: 1); and all these forms of 
converse of the believing soul with God, prayer for the be- 
stowment of all manner of good, (petitions 1-4), supplica- 
tion that evil may be averted, (petition 5-7), intercessions 
for our neighbor (our, us), and giving of thanks (in the dox- 
ology, thine is the kingdom, etc.), are found together here.* 
All the wants of the spiritual and also of the natural life, 
felt by you and all men, are here expressed in a few words 


* Neumeister, die Lehre vom Gebet nach Anleitung des heil. Vater 
Unsers. S. 1123. 
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and petitions. And what a union of the greatest depth and 
simplicity! As the whole word of God, to quote the say- 
ing of Gregory the Great, resembles a river, in which a lamb 
can wade, and an elephant can swim; so the Lord’s Prayer 
is as easy of comprehension for children, as it is unfathoma- 
ble to the profoundest thoughts of the most experienced and 
enlightened Christian. It would be wrong to be unwilling to 
go beyond the meaning, which the people and disciples, ac- 
cording to the degree of their knowledge, at that time at- 
tached to the several words of the Lord’s Prayer; for the 
proper understanding of the Lord’s Prayer increases in pro- 
portion as it rises to the meaning which Christ himself con- 
nected with it. But this meaning which Christ connected 
with it, no one can disclose to us, save the Spirit of Christ, 
which searcheth all things, yea, the deep things of God; 
and it is the will of God that it should be revealed to us 
gradually, in this world, and fully, in the world to come. 
Nor is everything revealed to all men here; to many a one 
but one petition, or one word of the Lord’s Prayer has re- 
vealed its depth and glory, like a flash of lightning. 

When we turn our attention to the arrangement of the 
Lord’s Prayer, we recognize the same wisdom, whose order- 
ing hand we admire in the works of nature. Looking upon it 
outwardly, it may be divided into three parts, the introduction, 
seven petitions, and the conclusion or doxology.* But if we 
penetrate more deeply into the consideration of its arrange- 
ment, we find more than a mere outward collection of thoughts 
appropriately divided and numbered; we behold a beautiful- 
ly organized whole, whose component parts stand in the most 
intimate, necessary and firm connection. And, what is most 
surprising, this harmony of arrangement strikes the eye, not 
only when viewed from one, but from every side. As some 
master-piece of architecture always presents to you the sym- 
metry of its proportions, and the beauty of the whole, in ev- 
er new forms, at every point of view; so the Lord’s Prayer, 
you may take whatever position you will in spiritual contem- 
plation, like the Temple of Wisdom, with its seven pillars, 
(Prov. 9; 1) is wisely arranged. 

1. The opening and closing word, the first and last link of 
the golden chain of prayer, mutually correspond with each 
other; and constitute the two poles, between which the whole 


* Augustine, in the second part of bis work on the Sermon on the 
Mount, is the first who enumerates seven petitions. 
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moves. The prayer begins with the sweet name of Father, 
and closes with the victorious and triumphant Amen, which 
is based, and impresses the seal upon the filial relation to 
God. Think of all the bodily blessings, which the heavenly 
Father is willing to bestow; realize all the spiritual blessed- 
ness, which Christ has purchased for us; add to this the hea- 
venly riches, prepared for us in a blessed eternity; unite all 
the promises which God has given us in his word, which doth 
not lie; and add all the oaths and solemn asseverations, by 
which he testifies of his goodness to us; andall, all is bound 
together in the single word Amen.* 

2. In the introduction, the words, Our Father, which art 
in heaven, succeed each other according to the wisest ar- 
rangement. The word “Father” is a word of faith, for by 
faith we again enter into a filial relation with God. The word 
“our’’ is a word of love, for by love we unite ourselves with 
all our redeemed brethren. The word “which art in heav- 
en,” is a word of hope, for heaven is the goal of our hope 
and longing; there are the hills unto which we lift up our 
eyes, and whence cometh our help. These holy three, there- 
fore (1 Cor. 13: 13) the introductory words of the Lord’s 
Prayer unite in expressing faith, which looks into our heav- 
enly Father's heart ; love, which the Holy Ghost sheds a- 
broad in our heart, and hope, which is Christ upon Christ in 
us, the hope of glory.f (Col. 1: 27). 

3. In the first three petitions we ask for that which more 
immediately concerns (rod, and in the last four for that which 
more immediately concerns us ; the first three petitions ex- 
press God’s relation to us, and the remaining ones our rela- 
tion to God. “Inthe former we express our filial disposi- 
tion, which willingly accords whatever is demanded by God's 
right, honor and pleasure, as the angels declare in their song, 
which corresponds to the first three petitions, “Glory to God 
in the highest ; and on earth peace, good will toward men ;”’ 
(Luke 2: 14) in the datter there is sowing and reaping for 
our benefit. Both together express the aspirations of the 
children of God from earth to heaven, and how, so to speak, 
they are anxious to draw heaven down to the earth.”{ The 
manner in which the seven petitions are unequally divided, 
is also not accidental. An excellent writer || makes the fol- 


* Neumeister, as before, p. 1112. 
+ See Heilbronn Catechism, by John Lachman, (1528). 
+t Bengel, Gnomon. Matt. 6: 9. 
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lowing remarks upon this point: “In the division of the 
Lord’s Prayer, we ought to recognize the great goodness of 
God to us men. For see, three petitions concern him, and 
the remainder refer to us particulurly. Thus he is willing 
to give more to us, than he keeps for himself. What a gra- 
cious, kind and loving God he is! As he has given us six 
days for our earthly pursuits, sanctifying but one day of the 
week for public worship; as he has given us the whole day 
for business, and the entire night for rest, satisfied with \an 
hour in the merning and in the evening, in which we may 
present to him the words of our mouth and the meditations 
of our heart; sohe has also unequally divided with us the 
blessings in daily prayer, so that we might have the larger 
portion. Nay, even that, in the first three petitions which 
refers to him particularly, is nevertheless all intended for our 
salvation.” 

4. The first three petitions contain, in the most beautiful 
order, the gradual developement of one thought. a). The 
sanctification of the name of God isto be the starting point 
and aim of all our thoughts, words, acts and desires, and 
therefore it comes first; 6). God’s name is hallowed, when 
his kingdom is extended, and his subjects lead holy lives; 
ce). in the kingdom of God the only rule of action is the will 
of God, the fulfillment of which, according to the example 
of our Saviour, John 4: 34, should be the meat of our soul.* 

5. The first three petitions clearly refer to three persons 
of the Godhead, according to the economy of grace revealed 
in the Scriptures, just as this relation is also the ultimate 
reason of three-fold divisions occurring in the Bible. The 
Father, who, as the first person of the Trinity, is addressed 
in the introduction of the Lord’s Prayer, sent his Son into 
the world, so that blieving, we might have eternal life; and 
thus he proves himself our father. This surrender of his 
only-begotten Son, this selection of men to hold the filial re- 
lation to himself, is the most glorious revelation of the holiness 
of God, i.e., of the whole glory of his infinitely perfect at- 
tributes; and we hallow the name of God, when we devout- 
ly acknowledye, and with faith, receive this revelation. That 
which had been promised concerning the kingdom of God; 
which God intended to establish in the world, was now ac- 
complished, by the advent of the Son of God ; the kingdom 
of God had come, and its reception, with a changed heart, 


* Rambach, the well instructed Catechist, 
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was the sum of Christ’s teaching. Matt.4: 17. The king- 
dom, whose coming we pray for, is therefore no other than 
that in which the Son of God, Jesus Christ, is king. The 
incarnate Saviour began by walking in lowliness; but now, 
having been exalted, after the accomplishment of the work 
of redemption, he works by His and his Father’s Holy Spir- 
it, by whose operation the gracious will of God is accom- 
plished upon us, and by whose power the gracious will of 
God is also fulfilled by us. The third petition, therefore, 
looks to the Holy Spirit, by whom the Father and the Son 
gather and rule the believing Church, so that the will of God 
is done upon the earth as it is in heaven.* 

6. The Lord’s Prayer, says Andrew Kessler, (1643) 
must be divided into two tables or principal parts. The first 
three petitions speak of the bestowment of a threefold spir- 
itual good; the fourth of the bestowment of bodily good; 
and the last three petitions of the warding off of a threefold 
spiritual evil, viz: the evil of guilt and the evil of punish- 
ment. The evil of guilt consists partly of sins, which we 
have committed, (petition 5) partly it arises from sins into 
which we might fall, through the temptations of the world, 
the flesh and the devil, (petition 6). The evil of punish- 
ment consists of bodily and spiritual, temporal and eternal 
punishment; deliverance from which we ask in the seventh 
petition. When this three-fold evil of guilt and punishment 
is removed, then God, according to the first three petitions, 
is all in all to believers. 

7. The fourth petition, for our daily bread, occupies the 
middle of the seven petitions, because our whole earthly life 
should aim to promote, on the one side, the glory of God, as 
the first three petitions indicate, and on the other side, owr 
salvation, as the other three petitions show. Life itself is not 
to be an end, but merely a means to reach and promote those 
two closely connected ends. Therefore we only find one pe- 
tition for temporal things, in the midst of sin, for the spiritu- 
al and eternal, which should ever be the beginning and end 
of all our aspirations. Again, the fourth petition is the first 
of those which refer to ws, because natural life precedes the 
spiritual.t As the redemption presupposes the creation, so 
the life of grace presupposes the life of nature, and the lat- 


* Crusius, Moral Theology, p. 1322-23. 
+ Bengel, Gnomon. 
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ter, after the fall of the human race, finds its divine nobility 
and unspeakable value in this, that it is the soil, into which 
the incorruptible seed of the word of God is sown, and from 
which al] the plants of divine grace sprout. It is the can- 
dlestick on which God kindles and sets the heavenly flame. 

8. The last three petitions, to use the striking language of 
Bengel, correspond to the beginning, progress and conclu- 
sion of spiritual life. Spiritual life is born in justification 
through the forgiveness of sins ; (petition 5), it is maintain- 
ed by divine protection, (petition 6), and is transformed in- 
to life everlasting by the final deliverance from all evil. (pe- 
tition 7). 

9. Another teacher of the Church, looking upon the 
Lord’s Prayer from another point of view, divides it accord- 
ing to the three kingdoms. The first three petitions, he says, 


long after the three principal treasures in the kingdom of 


Christ, to secure eternal life to our souls, the sanctification 
of the name of God by the revelation of saving truth; the 
coming of the divine kingdom, by enkindling and strength- 
ening faith in Christ; and the fulfillment of the divine will, 
by a new obedience. The fourth petition asks for the tem- 
poral possessions of the kingdom of nature, for the support 
of the body in this earthly life. And, finally, the last three 
petitions refer to the warding off and removal of everything 
belonging to the kingdom of the devil, sin, (petition 5) temp- 
tation, (petition 6) and all evil, (petition 7). 

10. The conclusion of the Lord’s Prayer, in three ascend- 
ing steps, conducts the soul to the highest point of undoubt- 
ing certainty, that its prayer will be heard. The communi- 
cation of the desired blessings is represented as God’s own 
cause ; they are the blessings of his kingdom, whose pro- 
gress and glorification is the aim of the entire creation, For 
thine is the kingdom. Against the misgivings of poor, wav- 
ering reason, and the apprehension of an opposition appa- 
rently invincible, the confidence of the soul is strengthened 
by the thought, and thine is the power. Happy he, who is 
able to rejoice in hope of the glory which shall be revealed 
in the children of God. (Rom. 8: 18-21). Therefore the 
prayer closes with the words, and the glory; uttered with 
the joyfulness of faith. This joy is strengthened by the 
greatest of all conceptions, next to that of God himself, viz, 
that of the endlessness of duration, for ever, and then clo- 
ses with the believing and confiding Amen, the way for 
which has been prepared in the soul, by the devout acknow- 
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ledgment, that the kingdom, the power and the glory forever 
belong to God, and it is supported by these three reasons for 
being heard, as by three pillars.* Doubtless the three sig- 
nificant words of the conclusion are also closely related to 
the last four petitions. Thine is the kingdom, inasmuch as 
the kingdom of power is thine, thou canst provide for our 
bodily wants, and as the kingdom of grace is thine, thou 
canst forgive sin. Thine is the power, thou canst preserve 
us from temptation, and overcome the flesh, the world, and 
the devil in us and for us. Thine is the glory, thou canst 
deliver us, and make us blessed and glorious for ever. 

In this way the Lord’s Prayer, regarded from opposite 
points of view, presents the wisest arrangement, as beautiful 
as it is appropriate. The observations here communicated 
by no means exhaust the contemplation which may be, and 
has been instituted from many other points of view; but 
they will serve to awaken the reader to further reflection up- 
on the excellence of the Lord’s Prayer in this respect. I 
cannot, however, forbear to introduce here some appropriate 
observations of some godly men of other days, whose know- 
ledge was drawn from the living fountain of deep spiritual 
experience. The Lord’s Prayer, say several of these,t is a 
mirror of all the glory of our God; in this house of prayer 
we become acquainted with all the workings of the court of 
God ; in it the Lord shows us all his treasures of grace, lead- 
ing us, as it were, from one room into the other. In the 
first petition he conducts us into his royal chapel, and shows 
us how his holy name is truly hallowed, by prayer and 
thanksgiving, by attentive hearing of his word, and a Chris- 
tian walk and conversation; the Church triumphant in hea- 
ven, the redeemed and angels, and the Church militant on 
earth, here, in one choir, and with harmonious melody sing, 
Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord of hosts. In the second peti- 
tion he leads us into his royal palace, and there we see the 
lofty throne, and upon it the King of kings, who, with ex- 
tended sceptre, rules omnipotent in the kingdom of power, 
graciously in the kingdom of grace, and gloriously in the 
kingdom of glory; and also rules in the midst of his ene- 
mies. In the third petition he introduces us into his secret 
court of justice, and there reveals to us his gracious and per- 


* Crusius, Moral Theology, IT, 1330-31. 
+ Spangexberg, Fink in Neumeister, p. 1008, Shaller, The Lord's 
Prayer, Pref. 
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fect will, resolved upon from all eternity, in the councils of 
the most Holy Trinity, and what he asks of us, according to 
the Law and Gospel. In the fourth petition the Lord takes 
us into his storehouse, into his rich granary, and there shows 
us the inexhaustible store, with which he is able and willing 
to satisfy all our earthly wants. In the fifth petition he 
takes us into his exchequer, and there, in his account book, 
he points out the debt of ten thousand talents recorded a- 
gainst us, but also cancelled by the precious blood of our sure- 
ty, provided we manifest brotherly love and patience to- 
wards our neighbor. In the sixth petition, as in a glorious 
arsenal, a richly furnished armory, we behold the spiritual 
weapons, the sword of the spirit, the shield of faith, the 
breastplate of righteousness, and the helmet of salvation, 
with which, strong in the Lord, and confident of victory, we 
are to withstand and overcome all the temptations and as- 
saults of our foes. But finally, in the last petition, the Lord 
Jesus Christ conducts us into his celestial paradise, into that 
ever-blooming, shady, pleasure-garden, watered by fountains 
of living water, in which, after having been delivered from 
all evil, we are to live for ever. When a believer, adds Mi- 
chael Raab* to this attractive view first presented by Cyr. 
Spangenberg, experiences the fulfillment of all these peti- 
tions, then follows the conclusion, with praise and thanksgiv- 
ing, both in this world, and in that world, where we shall see 
face to face; where we shall never more find it necessary to 
repeat the seven petitions, but shall joyously sing for ever, 
Thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory for ever, 
Amen! This will be our sweet employment in that new world, 
when we shall meet and recognize each other in the kingdom 
of grace, in yonder courts of the Great King, where all that 
we have prayed for so long and earnestly, shall stand before 
us in all the fulness of its glory. 

A pious statesman} connects the seven petitions of the 
Lord’s Prayer with the seven days of the week. Our Ileav- 
enly Teacher of prayer, he says, in order always to maintain 
the fire of devotion upon the altar of our heart, has divided 
the seven petitions according to the seven days of the week. 
Monday invites us to think of God as our Heavenly Father, 
whose name is holy in itself, and should also be hallowed by 
our prayers. If we look towards heaven—it is his dwelling 


* See Schaller. 


+ Neumeister, p. 1160. Schaller. 
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place. If we look to the earth—it is his footsteol. The Ho- 
ly Scripture is his letter; affliction his paternal red; food 
and raiment a father’s gifts. In this way we are to look up- 
on all things as connected with him, and coming from him. 
Tuesday sets God before us as that Gracious Being, who shall 
say, in that day, Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit 
the kingdom, prepared for you from the foundation of the 
world. In the meantime the kingdom of God is righteous- 
ness, and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost; this we should 
seek first, and all things needful shall be added unto us. On 
this day we should look upon heaven as the kingdom of the 
glorious revelation of our heavenly Father ; the earth as the 
kingdom of the grace of his dear son, Jesus Christ, who, with 
omnipotent hand, protects his Church, and leads her, through 
conflict and tribulation, to eternal peace and glory. Wed- 
nesday calls upon us to meditate upon Christ, as the gra- 
cious bridegroom of our souls, whose will we should obey 
without murmuring, yea, make it our own, as we are taught 
to do by his example in Gethsemane, when he prayed that 
his heavenly Father’s will might be done. The dowry, which 
this bridegroom brings us, is found in his meritorious sufferings 
and death, which in holy baptism he has bestowed upon us as 
an eternal possession, entering into an inseparable union with 
us. Thursday presents God asthe faithful Shepherd, un- 
der whose guidance we shall not want; who leadeth us be- 
side the still waters, and feeds our. bodies with the bread of 
earth, and our souls with the bread of heaven. Friday sets 
the Lord before us, as our merciful Redeemer, who, with his 
own precious blood, has.redeemed us from the bondage of 
sin, the devil, and all evil, prompted by his unfathomable 
mercy, which should move us to exercise mercy towards 
those who trespass against us. On this day we should dwell 
on the Crucified One, and think how much it cost him to pur- 
chase our redemption, and to blot out our transgressions. 
Saturday sets God before us in the character of a physician, 
ever ready to help, whose assistance we, whose bodies and 
souls are sick through sin, always need, and especially in the 
hour of temptation. This physician helpeth our infirmities. 
As the Redeemer, he pays our debts, and as a physician, he 
prescribes a rule for our future life, so that we may not perish 
in sin, but may resisttemptation. Finally, Sunday calls upon 
us to think of God as a righteous Judge, whose sentence we 
would have reason to fear, if he should deal with us accord- 
ing to our sins, but from whom, because he regards the 
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righteousness of his Son, appropriated by our faith, the par- 

don of all our offences, and the inheritance incorruptible and 

undefiled, and that fadeth not away, reserved in heaven for 

us. 
So full of meaning, with all its brevity, so inexhaustible 
to believing contemplation is the Lord’s Prayer! It is an 
invaluable treasure, whose worth, like that of precious 
stones, is not to be estimated by its size, but by its essential 
excellence. It is like a polished many-sided diamond, which 
flashes forth a new glory, no matter how you turn it. This 
superiority of the Lord’s Prayer, to all other prayers, is also 
indicated in the names, by which the Church, from the begin- 
ning, distinguished it. In the ancient church it was called 
Oratio Domini (Oratio herilis), i. e., the Prayer of the Lord, 
or the Lord’s Prayer, because it flowed from the loving heart 
and gracious lips of the Lord Jesus ; oratio paterna, i. e., the 
paternal prayer, because it begins with the sweet name of 
father, the filial Abba-cry of the believing soul; Oratio quo- 
tidiana, i.e., the daily prayer, with which the Christian 
should daily appear before his heavenly Father; Oratio le- 
gitima et ordinaria, because it is prescribed by the Lord 
himself, and therefore, above all other prayers, first claims 
the Christian’s attention. Although we have no perfectly 
satisfactory evidence of the fact, it is nevertheless more than 
probable that the Apostles, as is evident from many referen- 
ces in their epistles,* made frequent use of this prayer. 
Tertullian and Cyprian are the most ancient witnesses who 
expressly testify as to its use in the post Apostolical Church. 
The former speaks of it as the prayer prescribed and taught 
by God, on which all other prayers should be founded, and 
by which they are to be sealed; a summary of the whole 
Gospel, and an abstract of the words of Christ. Tne latter 
says, “‘What prayer better deserves to be regarded as a spir- 
itual prayer, than the one which Christ, who sent down the 
Holy Spirit, hath given to us; and where is one that the 
Father will be more likely to regard as a true prayer, 
than that which the Son, who is the Truth, himself hath ut- 
tered! Therefore to pray otherwise, than he hath taught, is 
not merely ignorance, but also a sin, because the Lord has 
said, You make the commandment of God of none effect in 


*Cuno, Versuch iiber das Vaterunser, Leips., 1789, p. 60. Bengel 
in the Gnomon, shows that there is a clear conformity between the first 
epistle of Peter and the Lord’s Prayer, especially the first half of it. 
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order to exalt your traditions! Therefore, beloved brethren, 
let us pray, as our Teacher, who is God himself, hath taught 
ustodo! The prayer of Christ will reach the ear of God.” 
Tertullian tells us, that the first Christians, after they had 
repeated the Lord’s Prayer, were in the habit of kissing 
each other, the brother the brother, and the sister the sister, 
by such a holy kiss, as by an eternal Amen, and a seal im- 
pressed upon their prayer, confirming each other in the per- 
suasion that it would be heard. Towards the close of the 
third century, it was already considered a matter of duty, to 
repeat the Lord’s Prayer at least three times aday.* Its 
use at the celebration of the Lord’s Supper is very ancient, 
and it is probable that Justin Martyr refers to the Lord’s 
Prayer, when he says, that the sacramental offerings are 
blessed by “‘prayer’’ of the word, which proceeded from him 
(the Lord).+ ‘The mysteriouscontents of the Lord’s Prayer were 
carefully concealed from the catechumens, and the baptized 
alone were permitted to use it. The candidates for baptism 
were addressed in this manner: “Receive this precious jewel 
and take good care of it; receive the prayer which God 
himself has taught us to offer to God.”{ They would then 
commit it to memory, and, on the day of their baptism, pub- 
licly repeat it, in the presence of God and the congregation. 
So highly did the ancient Church value the Lord’s Prayer ; 
but she was far from entertaining the extreme. view of a new 
sect (the Bogomiles) which arose in the Middle Ages, and 
which rejected all churchly prayers except the Lord’s Pray- 
er; while on the other hand, she bears a firm and earnest 
testimony against those perverted and hyper-spiritual sects 
subsequent to the Reformation, who, falling into the opposite 
extreme, rejected all forms of prayer, including even the 
Lord’s Prayer. 

The teachers of the Church, during and after the period 
of the Reformation, seem to be at a loss how to find words 
to eulogize the Lord’s Prayer. Foremost among them stands 
Luther, whose burning love for the word of God, humble 
and obedient faith, and child-like simplicity amidst, the ripest 
manhood of knowledge, deserves the emulation of all. What 
a depth of knowledge of the word of God, drawn from the 
pure fountain of living experience! And yet how slight 


* Tertullian de oratione, c. 19, (25). Constitutiones apost. VII, 24. 
t Apol. 1, c. 66. 
t Augustin, Sermo. XLII. Euchirid, VII, 71. 
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and imperfect it appeared to him, when he compared his at- 
tainments with the depths unfathomed and unfathomable! 
The word of God was the daily bread of his soul, the ele- 
ment in which he lived and moved. Unconditional faith, in 
that word, was the one great demand he made upon himself 
and others. He knew, better than any other, that this spir- 
itual knowledge and experience, dependent upon such uncon- 
ditional faith, must always advance and grow here below, but 
never becomes complete and perfect. Over against the Word 
he always maintained the attitude of a docile and obedient 
pupil, and thus he became the great, unsurpassed Teacher. 
This is also especially proved by his writings on the Lord’s 
Prayer, in which we find admiration lost in adoration, and a 
childlike tender love for the Lord’s Prayer rewarded by a 
rich measure of knowledge. Inasmuch as this prayer, he says, 
originated with our Lord, it must undoubtedly be the highest, 
noblest, and best of prayers, for had this holy, faithful teach- 
er known a better, he would have given it tous, Again, 
“There is no nobler prayer to be found upon the earth, be- 
cause it has such excellent testimonials. God loves to listen 
to it, and we should not be willing to give it fur the whole 
world.” In another place he says, “The Lord’s Prayer be- 
gins with praise, owns and thanks God as a Father, and 
pleads with him by paternal and filial love, whose pleading 
transcends all others; and therefore it is the noblest prayer 
under the sun.” He calls it a strong wall and rampart of 
the Church, ‘a mighty weapon of all true Christians, the 
prayer of prayers, whose words contain an inexhaustible el- 
oquence, etc., etc. Of himself, he says, “I know that I do 
not yet fully understand the Lord’s Prayer, however learned 
an old Doctor I may or ought to be.” Again, “I am daily 
feeding and feasting on the Lord’s Prayer, and cannot get 
enough; and although I am so fond of the Psalter, this is 
the best prayer after all. We cannot fail to realize, that the 
best of all teachers prepared and taught it.” In the new 
introduction to the Psalter, he relates the following: ‘I have 
heard of a person that loved the Lord’s Prayer so much, that 
she would repeat it amidst many tears. A bishop, wishing 
to aid her devotions, took away the Lord’s Prayer, and sub- 
stituted a number of very excellent little prayers; but at 
once she lost all her devotional feelings, and was oblidged to 
drop all these other forms, and return to the Lord’s Prayer. 
And it is my opinion, that if any one would use the Psalter 
and the Lord’s Prayer in the proper spirit, he would very 
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soon drop those little forms of prayer recommended so highly 
by some, and say, Ah! they have not the substance, 
strength, unction and fire that I find in the Psalter and 
Lord’s Prayer !” 

These sentiments of Luther were also shared by his fellow- 
laborers in that fresh spring time of the revived life of faith. 
It is the very best prayer, says Jerome Weller, which shall 
remain until the day of judgment. Everything needful for 
body and soul is contained in it, and no conceivable petition 
or desire is forgotten. Prince George of Anhalt, calls it 
the prayer of prayers, and the quintessence of all the Psalms. 
John Bugenhagen says, ‘“‘Upon whom do you call in the 
Lord’s Prayer? I call upon my Heavenly Father; I call up- 
on my dear brother, Jesus Christ; I call upon the Advocate 
and Comforter, the Holy Ghost. What emboldens you so to 
do? My Heavenly Father bids me do so. Call upon me, 
he says, and I will deliver thee. My dear brother teaches 
me how to pray. My advocate and comforter, the Holy 
Ghost, urges me to do it. What confidence have you in 
praying thus? My Heavenly Father has promised to hear 
me. My dear brother has promised the same with an oath, 
Verily, verily, I say unto you, whatsoever ye shall ask the 
Father in my name, he will give it you. The Holy Spirit, 
the advocate endorses it, and beareth witness with my spirit. 
But what do you desire? The inheritance which the Father 
prepared, the Son purchased, and the Comforter hath sealed 
tome. Why then should I not heartily rejoice over this 
prayer?” 

The Lord’s Prayer, remarks another teacher of a later 
day, is distinguished for the most glorious order and _perfec- 
tion. It begins, advances and closes admirably. Just look 
at the glorious assurance of being heard, the glorious name, 
kingdom, will, maintenance, grace, protection, and deliver- 
ance! Here, indeed, is summum bonum, the highest good; 
spiritually, in God's name, kingdom and will; bodily, in our 
daily bread; eternally, after forgiveness, and deliverance 
from all evil—in eternal life. 

Valentine Léscher, a faithful watchman of Zion, standing 
on the boundary of the good olden time, says, “The more 
we examine the precious prayer of the Lord, the more we 
find that it ismanna. We shall never be able to exhaust it, 
and our successors in the life of faith will continue to find 
more sweetness therein, and will be constrained to admire the 

Vou. XII, No. 48. 66 
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unspeakable wisdom of God, which has concentrated so many 
treasures in so small and unpretending a casket.” 

Let me briefly sum up the testimony of many such witness- 
es. They compare the Church of God to the Garden of 
Eden, among the rivers of which the Lord’s Prayer is the 
Pison, in which there is gold, bdellium and the onyx stone. 

They compare it with the ten commandments, and say, 
that as these are a brief summary of all that we should do, 
so the Lord’s Prayer is a brief summary of all we should 
pray for. They liken its seven petitions to the seven pillars 
of the House of Wisdom, (Prov. 9: 1), to the seven trump- 
ets which caused the walls of Jericho to fall; to the ten 
large mountains full of roses and lilies; and, as Claus Harms 
also did recently, to the seven golden candlesticks; among 
which Jesus walked. (Rev. 1: 12, 13). They call it the sun, 
the crown, the kernel, the marrow, and the quintessence of 
all prayers; a register of all heavenly and earthly gifts; a 
fountain of all blessings; an arsenal of all spiritual arms; 
the saint’s mightiest weapon ; the church’s alarm bell against 
all her’foes; a sweet-sounding harp; the true ladder to hea- 
ven; the golden hammer, with which to knock at the gate of 
heaven; the master-key to the treasury of God, and the key 
of Paradise. 

All this shows you how greatly our fathers valued and 
loved the holy prayer of our Lord. They did so because 
they looked upon it in the light of the Holy Spirit, and pray- 
ed it, in spirit and in truth. They regarded it as a divine 
prayer, which cannot be understood without divine illumina- 
tion; they recognized in it the mysteries of the kingdom of 
heaven, which God has hidden from the wise and prudent, 
and has revealed unto babes. To him who finds nothing in 
the Lord’s Prayer, but general religious ideas, such as the 
natural man can discover and comprehend, combined in a 
form of prayer; nothing but the expression of the mutual 
relation between the creature and God, the Creator and Pre- 
server; who does not believe in the name of God as reveal- 
ed in the work of redemption; in the kingdom of Jesus 
Christ; in the will of God, as revealed in the Law and Gos- 
pel; in a justification, preservation and redemption by grace; 
who wishes to discover the meaning of its single words and 
of the whole, by means of the book of nature, and not by 
the Bible; to such a one each petition retains an unbroken 
seal; to such a one the Lord’s Prayer is nothing but an 
empty vessel, ornamented with oriental pictures, but which 
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continues empty, until it is filled from the flowing fountain of 
his own inspiration. But the result will be very different, as 
soon as we admit, in accordance with the truth, that our Lord 
Jesus Christ is the star and centre of the Lord’s Prayer, as 
he is of the whole word of God. The Lord’s Prayer is not 
a natural, not a legal, but a revealed, purely evangelical 
prayer of the New Testament, and therefore everywhere has 
a reference to Christ. We should not deem it strange that 
the name of Christ is not mentioned in it; the mention of 
his name in prayer was only enjoined when the time of his 
glorification was at hand. (John 16: 23, ete.) Christ did 
not wish to be praised before his death, was Luther’s reply 
(in the table-talk) to the question, how it was, that the Lord’s 
Prayer was addressed to the Father only, when those, who 
prayed, were to be heard for the Son’s sake. In the very 
beginning, in which God is addressed as Father, a mode of 
address which is peculiar to the New Testament, and which 
was introduced by the Lord Jesus,* the aim andfruit of the 
work of redemption are expressed. It was reserved for Him 
who came into this world for the purpose of regaining for 
our fallen race the right of a filial relation to God, to bestow 
upon his followers the power to address God as their Father. 
All the petitions, not even excepting the fourth, are most in- 
timately related to Christ’s redeeming work ; and we should 
greatly misunderstand and misinterpret them, if we should 
tear them out of this connection. Every petition is, as it 
were, a round on the ladder of the life in God, which cannot 
be mounted without prayer; and the seven taken together, 
present, in seven characteristic sketches, a complete picture 
of true Christianity, and teach us by means of prayer more 
thoroughly to understand and more fully to attain what con- 
stitutes its essence. ‘The appropriation of the Gospel, and 
the formation of living faith in the soul of the suppliant, 
constitute the theme of the first three petitions. He who 
does not realize the holiness of God, will not take hold of 
Christ ; but if we have realized it, we should perish for dis- 
consolateness, had not the kingdom of God come to us. This 
kingdom of righteousness, of peace, and of joy in the Holy 
Ghost, has some; in the second petition the sincere and gra- 
cious will of God, desiring our salvation through Christ, 
finds an answering echo from the praying soul, saying, I 
will be saved! and this desire after the kingdom of God, 


*In Isa. 64: 16, the expression, “Our Father’ is nota form of ad- 
lress to God. 
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this hungering and thirsting after righteousness, which, al- 
though satisfied, does not disappear, is the essence, the soul 
of justifying faith. But the life of the new creature, begin- 
ning with and proceeding from justifying faith, must also 
manifest itself—and this is aimed at by the third petition, 
which admonishes the petitioner to exercise new obedience, 
and at the same time, makes him heavenly-minded, and ac- 
customs him always to think of heaven. In this way these 
three petitions express all that is required of men before 
they can appropriate the great salvation through Christ, ina 
clear and simple, yet also deep and comprehensive manner, 
and one not only adapted to the people, who were then to be 
instructed concerning Christ and faith in him, but also all 
subsequent ages. The word faith is not mentioned, but the 
first three petitions clearly describe its progress, and contain 
the three parts upon which its beginning and continued exist- 
ence depend, the three steps, or, so to speak, stations of the 
divine order of grace ; first, the knowledge of the divine holi- 
ness, derived from the divine laws as illuminated by the Gos- 
pel; secondly, the longing after the salvation that has appeared 
in Christ ; thirdly, the prayer for sanctifying grace to enable 
us to show a new obedience. The last four petitions direct 
the attention of the suppliant to the state of the present 
life; they teach him to pray for that which he needs for the 
support of his bodily, and the preservation of his spiritual 
life ; the fourth petition reminds us of and accustoms us to 
contentment; the fifth teaches us the need of daily repent- 
ance, and that spirit of forgiveness, which should,flow from 
the humble feeling of our own guilt; the sizth admonishes 
us to exercise that watchfulness which the conflict in which 
we must engage, demands. All that is expressed in the last 
four petitions, also belongs to that evangelical life of faith, 
which is wrought by the Holy Spirit, and the end aimed at 
is, that the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly furnish- 
ed unto all good works. The first part of the Lord’s Prayer, 
reflecting the majesty and supremacy of the holy name of 
God, the blessed kingdom of God, and the perfect will of 
God, presents faith turning towards God, in the attitude of 
adoration; the second part, returning to this present life, 
full of sin, conflict and wretchedness, presents faith in the 
attitude of supplication, over against life, and how it proves 
itself active here.* 


* Crusius, De Scopo homilie Christi montane, pp. 12, 13. 
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If therefore, the Lord’s Prayer, as has been shown, is a 
purely evangelical faith, and the way of salvation through 
Christ is its great centre, then the very first requisite to pray 
it acceptably must be FAITH, by which the sinner, forsaking 
that natural state, in which the curse of, the law and the 
wrath of God rest upon him, enters into a filial relation with 
God. The Lord’s Prayer upon the lips of an unbeliever, of 
an unconverted man, comes from a heart that is spiritually 
dead and estranged from the living God; from a heart, 
which, in spite of all its sentimental religiousness and histor- 
ical knowledge and belief, dreadfully deceives itself. ‘To 
pray the Lord’s Prayer acceptably, it is not necessary to 
have a particular degree of faith, but simply faith, i.e., the 
penitent flying of a soul that has been broken by the law of 
God, to Christ, to take hold, no matter, whether with a 
strong or a trembling hand, of his all-sufficient merit; for 
even that longing desire for grace, wrought by the Holy Spi- 
rit in a soul convinced of sin, ruin and death, or maintained 
in one that is anxious and doubtful as to its spiritual state, is 
a desire of faith, a desire and willingness to believe, which 
holds the same relation to the joyful assurance of faith, that 
the glimmering spark under the ashes holds to the bright 
flame, and the smoking flax which the Lord will not quench, 
holds to a brilliant fire. He who wishes to pray the Lord’s 
Prayer acceptably, must, no doubt, be a justified and par- 
doned sinner; but, according to the word of God, such a 
one is every one, who, deeply realizing how much he deserves 
condemnation at the hands of God, comes laboring and heavy 
laden to Christ, to find rest for his soul; and like the prodi- 
gal son, comes to himself, and hastens to return into the 
open arms of his father. He is justified, although the feel- 
ing assurance of his justification is still wanting, or has just 
disappeared ; he may, nay, he should look upon himself as 
justified, resting this persuasion upon the rock-like promises 
and never-failing declarations of the word of God: ‘All, 
that the Father giveth me, shall come to me; and him that 
cometh to me I will in no wise cast out.’’ (John 6: 37). 

But the presence and existence of faith, whatever its de- 
gree may be, is indispensably necessary in order to pray ac- 
ceptably to God. You must acknowledge that you, like all 
men, are by nature, through sin, alienated from, and justly 
condemned by God, your Creator; that your sinand guilt 
have forfeited his love, and that you have incurred his just 
displeasure ; but that he gave his only begotten son to raise 
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you from your deep fall, and that he again offers you his 
love in his son. But you must not only acknowledge this ; 
you must make ® personal application and appropriation 
of all this, you must believe, in the name of the Son of God, 
in order to regain the love of the Father; you must magnify 
the free grace of God, which, by the imputation of the right- 
eousness of another, even the righteousness of Christ, wish- 
es to make you a child of God, and seeks its glory in bestow- 
ing this pure and utterly undeserved mercy; begotten from 
death unto life, by the word of the Gospel, you must become 
assured that God is also your reconciled Father, through 
Christ, to whom you have again become acceptable in the be- 
loved; and you must experience in your heart the operation 
of the Holy Ghost, who sheds abroad the love of God within 
us, and teaches us to pray, with child-like faith, “Abba, 
dear Father!’ Therefore the very first words of the Lerd’s 
Prayer are words of faith, which you cannot utter in the 
right way, unless you have boldness and access with confi- 
dence by the faith of Christ. (Eph. 3: 12). And if you 
are unable to pray these first words in the proper spirit, you 
will not be able to pray any of the succeeding petitions, be- 
cause they all flow out of this. 

How great is the delusion and spiritual blindness of those 
who look upon faith as so very easy a thing, and therefore 
apprehend that the Christian doctrine of justification by 
faith will prove a serious hindrance to the cultivation of that 
virtue which they value so highly; and who take sucha very 
superficial view of the word Father, that word of greatest 
love, indescribable solicitude, and inconceivable faithfulness, 
in which is contained all which distinguishes the new covenant 
above the old! Itis avery easy thing to assume that the 
Creator of the Universe is the Father of all, and, measured 
by our way of thinking, a good and easy father, and that 
Christ’s whole merit consisted in having taught this to men. 
So too, pre-supposing the admission of the truth of the doc- 
trines of the cross, it is a very easy thing fora man to ima- 
gine that he believes, and so delude himself by supposing 
that such a faith will save him; but this is not the faith that 
endures in the day of distress, temptation and death; that 
overcometh the world, that sends forth rivers of living wa- 
ters, (John 7: 38), the anchor of whose hope, both sure and 
steadfast, entereth into that within the veil. (Heb. 6: 19). 
This faith which, through the wounds of Jesus Christ, looks 
into the heart of the Father in heaven, is not the product of 
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natural reflection, or self-excited feeling, but a creation of 
the Holy Spirit; it stands upon the rock of God’s word, and 
retains its light and life by means of a constant supply of 
divine grace. This faith can only exist in connection with 
daily repentance, as it cannot be called into existence with- 
out previous contrition of heart; and it is extinguished as 
soon as we lose sight of the greatness of our sins, or when, 
on account of the greatness of our sins, we lose sight of the 
unspeakable greatness of the grace of God. Yes, the word 
Father, is one which is hard to comprehend, and which is not 
so easily uttered by him, who has succeeded in comprehend- 
ing it. The living knowledge of the heart of our Heavenly 
Father by faith in Jesus Christ, is eternal life, heaven upon 
earth, and the kernel of the whole Christian religion ;* and 
this is not so easy a thing as it is supposed to be by a care- 
less, carnal and secure world; not so easy as her favorite 
preachers would have her believe. ‘A son honoreth his fa- 
ther, and a servant his master; if then I be a father, where 
is mine honor ? and if I be a master, where is my fear? 
saith the Lord of hosts unto you, O priests, that despise my 
name.” (Mal. 1: 6). 

How greatly our own enlightened, experienced and humble 
Luther differs from all such perverters of the Lord’s Prayer ! 
He can teach us concerning the deep meaning, and the mighty 
power of that word Father, and how different it is to utter 
it in truth and with all the heart, and what conflicts and 
temptations must be endured by faith, without which we can- 
not: acceptably pray to God. He says that we meet the 
greatest difficulty, a very mountain of difficulty at the thresh- 
hold of this prayer, in endeavoring to utter the words “Our 
Father’ with real earnestness and faith. He who by grace 
can confidently utter these words, has already passed over 
the mountain; has laid a good foundation; and all will go 
on well. And in his table-talk we find the following: ‘“*Who 
is able to understand the very first words of the Lord’s Pray- 
er? If I could understand these few words, and believe 
that God, who has created and rules heaven and earth, and 
all creatures, is my Father, then I would come to the conclu- 
sion that I too am a lord of heaven and earth.” Again, “I 
would feel assured that Christ is my brother, and that all 
things are mine; that Gabriel is my servant, and Raphael 


* Bogatzky, Erbauliche Gedanken von dem Vaterherzen Gottes und 
dem heiligen Vaterunser. 
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my coachman; and that my Heavenly Father has given to 
me all the angels, to serve me in every time of need.” How 
truly also he appeals to the experience of every individual, 
as to the difficulty of praying the Lord’s Prayer witha joy- 
ous spirit! He says, “You will find, in your own experience, 
how difficult it is to believe this word, and to pray the Lord’s 
Prayer properly; not that it is in any way deficient in relia- 
bleness and certainty, but because we are so weak, and as 
restless as quicksilver, and cannot cling to it, although it de- 
serves to be grappled with hands and hearts of iron and di- 
amond.” In many passages in his writings, he advises the 
penitent Christian, whose consciousness of unworthiness pre- 
vents him from exercising firm confidence towards God, to 
come to God, in spite uf such feelings; to drive away such 
thoughts; and to say, from the heart, My dear Father in 
Heaven. And he also makes the following acknowledgment 
of his own experience, “Although I feel and experience that 
I do not succeed in saying Our Father with all my heart, 
(for no man on earth can say it as he ought to say it, or we 
should already be among the blest here), yet I try to make 
the attempt, and do my best, I cannot believe it enough, I 
will not look upon it as untrue, or gainsay it, but daily prac- 
tice it until I do better. And however feeble and stammering 
and imperfect my utterance may be, I pray God that I may 
make some slight advances from day to day.” 

The second requisite in order-to pray the Lori’s Prayer, 
acceptably is Love. As the word Father is a word of faith, so 
the word Our is a word of love, which is very comprehensive, 
and overflows witha three-fold love, which is essentially one. 
In as far as it refers to our Heavenly Father, it expresses our 
filial love towards him; in as far as it embraces, in a spirit of 
supplication, all our fellow-men, who either have already, or 
may yet become the reconciled children of our Heavenly 
Father, it is the expression of our brotherly love towards be- 
lievers, and of our general love to all who have been redeem- 
ed with us. This Our is, as Claus Harms expresses it, the 
broad platform of the Lord’s Prayer, on which God has 
placed all mankind, because in his thoughts, and seeking, 
and pity, he is the Father of all. Luther also agrees with 
this, “It should be observed, how carefully Christ has ar- 
ranged this petition; he does not permit a man to pray for 
himself only, but for all men, for he does not teach us to say, 
My Father, but Our Father. Prayer is a spiritual common 
good, and therefore we ought not to rob any one of it, not 
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even our enemies. For if he is the Father of us all, he 
wishes that we should be brethren, love each other, and pray 
for each other, as we do for ourselves.”” ‘Therefore the be- 
lieving petitioner in the Lord’s Prayer prays for all men, 
because in Christ, God offers himself as a father to all men, 
and Christ has purchased the right of adoption for all; and, 
in accordance with the comprehensive, merciful love of God, 
we are to exclude no one from our prayers and supplications. 
(1 Tim. 2: 1). But at the same time he prays with and for 
those especially, who, like himself, being begotten again with 
the word of truth, as by a second spiritual creation, (James 
1: 18; Eph. 2: 10), have become the sons of God, and as 
such are united together by stronger bonds than those of 
earthly relationship. The Lord’s Prayer is the Abba-cry of 
the whole congregation of believers, of all the elect people 
of God; and, as one praying choir after the other takes up 
the hallowed strain, it goes up from every part of the earth, 
by day and night, blending harmoniously with the prayer of 
the Church triumphant in heaven. In it one prays for all, 
and all for one; one Christian for another; and all together 
for all those who have not yet entered, bat who still may en- 
ter into the relation of God’s children ; who indeed, as yet, 
are out-cast children, but towards whom God stretches forth 
his arms of love, endeavoring to induce them to return. It 
is the priestly choir of believers, who, in the Lord’s Prayer, 
pray for themselves and all men. Those who have been 
quickened, pray for those who are still dead; the awakened 
for the sleeping; and those whose tongues have been untied 
for the dumb. For all, God has delivered his only-begotten 
Son, in whom is his name; for all, has he established his 
kingdom, whose monarch is Jesus Christ; for all, has he re- 
vealed his will in the Law and Gospel; all have similar wants, 
and those who feel them, express them also in the name of 
those who do not as yet feel them, and who are not yet able 
to pray acceptably. Luther says, “We are priests, and 
this is far more than to be kings, because the priesthood 
makes us worthy to appear before God and intercede for oth- 
ers. For the privilege of standing and offering supplications 
before God belongs to the priests alone.” And again, 
“Christ hath given one daily prayer to each and every one 
of his Christians, which of itself is a sufficient proof, that 
there is one eternal priesthood, equally shared by all Chris- 
tians.”” Therefore love, not a partial, divided love for this 
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or that one, but a comprehensive love, kindled at the glow- 
ing source of the infinite love of God; love for the brethren, 
for all men, and even towards our enemies, is needful, if we 
wish to pray the Lord’s Prayer in an acceptable manner. 

A third most important requisite, in order to pray the 
Lord’s Prayer properly, is DEVOTION, i. e., the fixing of all 
the powers of the soul on God, and upon the thoughts ex- 
pressed by the words of the prayer. If prayer is the heart’s 
conversation with God, then the heart, separated from all 
that is earthly, must be immovably turned towards God ; and 
yet how easily prayer, even with believers, degenerates into 
a mechanical habit, and a mere outward solemn religious for- 
mality! The royal preacher says, “Be not rash with thy 
mouth, and let not thy heart be hasty to utter any thing be- 
fore God, for God is in heaven, and thou upon earth.” 
(Eccl. 5: 2). Of this we are to be reminded by the words, 
“Which art in heaven ;”’ they should direct our thoughts to 
the omnipresence of God, that we are praying to a God who 
fills heaven, (Jer. 23: 24), and who, in infinite majesty, om- 
nipresence and omniscience, looks down upon the earth. 
(Ps. 102: 19). But if there is danger, at any time, of pray- 
ing, without devotion, and repeating words which do not 
come from the heart, it is when we are repeating the Lord’s 
Prayer, which is so familiar and used so frequently. What 
ashame and pity, exclaims Luther, that such a prayer, 
taught by such a master, should be so thoughtlessly rattled 
off allover the world! Perhaps many pray a thousand pater- 
nosters in a year, and if they would pray on in that way for 
a thousand years, they would not really appreciate or pray a 
single word or letter. Therefore I maintain that the Lord’s 
Prayer (together with the word and name of God) is the 
greatest martyr on the face of the earth; for every body 
plagues and abuses it, and few comfort and gladden it by 
using it properly.” 

Whenever, therefore, you repeat the Lord’s Prayer, stead- 
ily fix your spirit’s eye upon God, and at the same time upon 
these words of prayer which Jesus has placed in your mouth 
and heart, as an incense acceptable to God. During prayer, 
and by means of prayer you must endeavor more and more 
to understand, and more fully to appreciate the meaning of 
these words, which are spirit and life, constantly looking up 
to that father of lights, from whom every good gift and ev- 
ery perfect gift cometh down; and all this without seeking 
violently to excite your natural powers. Doubtless, even 
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while you are repeating this short prayer, wandering thoughts 
will disturb you, but only drop them as soon as they appear. 
But, if on the other hand, the hidden richness of meaning 
of one of its words or petitions is suddenly revealed to your 
eyes; for peculiar circumstances in your life and certain 
spiritual states will bring home some particular petition with 
unusual force, so that your eyes seem to gaze more closely 
than ever before, into the pure depths, then do not hurry 
over it, but do like Luther, who gives you the following di- 
rection, approved by his own experience: “When such 
rich, pure thoughts come to us, we ought to drop all other 
prayers, and give place to such thoughts, and listen quietly 
and attentively, for at such times the Holy Ghost preaches 
to us ; and one word of his preaching is better than a thous- 
and prayers of our own.” Permit me, as briefly as possible, 
to offer the following suggestions in regard to the thoughts, 
which you should connect with the several petitions. 

When repeating the first petition, consider, that God's 
name is He himself, in so far as he has revealed his being, 
unapproachable to angels and men, and exalted above the 
conceptions of every creature, in a manner visible to every 
one who wishes to see, especially his revelation in the work 
of redemption, which most gloriously reflects all his infinite 
attributes. His name is hallowed, when his essentially holy 
works and word are recognized and glorified.as holy; and 
this sanctification of the divine name, the glory of God (1 
Cor. 10: 31) should be your first petition, your dearest wish, 
and the aim of all your thoughts and efforts. 

When uttering the second petition, bear in mind, that the 
Father’s kingdom is none other than that in which he has 
made his dear Son Jesus Christ, (whose glory, when he taught 
the Lord’s Prayer, was for the time being to remain hidden), 
king; inwardly this kingdom is righteousness, and peace, 
and joy in the Holy Ghost; and outwardly the union of all 
men in obedience to Christ; but inasmuch as the heavenly 
possessions and blessings of this kingdom are, in this world, 
bestowed upon faith, in increasing measure, and their com- 
plete revelation is reserved for eternity ; and in so far as the 
kingdoms of this world are only gradually becoming the 
kingdoms of our Lord, and of his Christ (Rev. 11: 15) and 
as the completion of the eternal kingdom of Christ (Rev. 
12: 10) foretold in the Old and New Testaments, must still 
be expected, longed and prayed for, the kingdom of God is 
still a coming kingdom, until finally, on the threshhold of eter- 
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nity, the kingdom of power shall be swallowed up in the king- 
dom of grace, and in eternity itself, the kingdom of grace, in the 
kingdom of glory. The third petition teaches you, that the ful- 
fillment of the divine will, as revealed in the Law and Gospel, 
upon you and through you, as well as in all the world, should 
be your earnest prayer; and that you ought to die unto your 
own will (the third petition the most difficult!) in order to 
do the will of your Heavenly Father, and to glorify what- 
ever happens in accordance with his will, whether it be an 
act of his grace or justice. In this the heaven of glory is 
to be the standard and exemplar of earth; we are to be hea- 
venly-minded ; and in this world already, as in a heaven up- 
on earth, to enter into an actual fellowship of enjoyment 
and conduct, with the angels and saints made perfect. 
When repeating the fourth petition, reflect, that it would be 
a despising of God and earthly blessings, if you neglected 
to pray for them; and the most wretched ingratitude, if you 
do not thank God for the innumerable blessings of creation 
and Providence. But God teaches you to ask for nothing 
more than your daily bread, i.e., for that which you need 
to-day for the support of your natural life, in order to teach 
you contentment, to impress you with your dependence on his 
grace, and to banish all anxious thoughts. The fifth peti- 
tion reminds you, that the law binds you to manifest perfect 
love towards God and your neighbor, but that you are the 
servant who owes his lord ten thousand talents, without be- 
ing able to pay them, inasmuch as you have incurred this 
heavy debt.not only by the omission of this love, but also by 
innumerable sins, have ruined body and soul, the valuable 
possessions which your creditor has intrusted to your hands. 
As God is a righteous God, he could not remit this debt with- 
out satisfaction, which Jesus Christ voluntarily and perfectly 
rendered for you, condemned by the righteous judgment of 
God; he gave his life for a ransom for all (Mark 10: 45; 1 
Tim. 2; 6); his blood is to blot out your sin and guilt, pro- 
vided you are also willing to be merciful towards your dedt- 
ors, i. e., to forgive the sins your neighbor commits against 
you. ‘This fifth petition is the most dangerous of all, for if 
you are unmerciful and implacable, you are actually upon 
yourself a curse and damnation, instead of a blessing. In 
the sizth petition you do not pray that God, who does not 
tempt men to evil, but to do good, should not tempt you for 
the purpose of trying, purifying and establishing your faith, 
for this is even solicited by his saints, not in a vain reliance 
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upon their owa strength, but in full dependence upon divine 
grace (Ps. 26: 2; 139: 23, 24); nor do you pray, that 
God would preserve you from being tempted by the flesh, the 
world, and the devil, for these temptations are unavoidable 
in this world, we are surrounded by them, and we know that 
God permits them, (even as Christ himself, for our sake, 
was led up of the Spirit into the wilderness, Matt. 4: 1) to 
prove us, to know whether we love him with all our heart 
and with all our soul; (Deut. 13: 3), but you pray that God 
may not send you a temptation, which does not proceed from 
his grace, but from his righteous wrath, and which must 
therefore result to your injury, as in the case of David, 2 
Sam. 24: 1, and Hezekiah, of whom we read, 2 Chron. 32: 
31, “God left him, to try him, that he might know all that 
was in his heart.” Every man that thinketh he standeth, 
and apprehends no fall; every man that does not daily de- 
pend upon grace, and grace alone, is in danger of falling in- 
to such a destructive temptation. It is a divine judgment 
upon all who pride themselves upon the gracious gifts they 
have received, and whom God thus casts down from the pin- 
nacle of their pride. 

The seventh petition is a sigh, which the feeling of the 
heavy burden of sin, and the sight of the ten thousand dan- 
gers, temptations and tribulations, which surround you in the 
present life, must daily press out of your heart. (Rom. 7: 
24). In this most needful petiton you pray God to deliver 
you here in time, and finally and forever, by a happy end, 
from all the evil of sin, the penalty of sin, and the chastise- 
ment, rendered necessary by sin ; so that you may be able to 
say with the Apostle, ‘“‘Henceforth there is laid up for me a 
crown of righteousness.” This seventh petition, says an old 
writer, is a sponge, in which are gathered all the tears we 
weep in this life, and pour into the holy bosom of our God. 
Itis a hand which does not rest, until it takes hold of the 
heart of God, and causes it to break in tender compassion 
over our wretchedness. It prepares our death-bed, and ren- 
ders it soft and smooth, so that we may fall asleep in the 
happy assurance that we shall be delivered from all evil. It 
erects a Jacob’s ladder, so that we may ascend into heaven. 
It is a key to heaven, and opens its gates, so that we may 
hear the triumphant songs of the redeemed, proclaiming 
their final deliverance from all evil. 

And now a few words by way of special introduction to 
this new collection of explanations and paraphrases of the 
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Lord’s Prayer. As the several petitions of the Lord’s Pray- 
er, as we have already seen, are transcendant, both in regard 
to their depth of meaning, and the richness of their contents, 
any explanation or paraphrase of the Lord’s Prayer must 
not add anything to it, but simply draw from the inexhausti- 
ble fountain, which flows from every word. No poetry can 
beautify the prayer of the Lord; his word bears the impress 
of everlasting truth and beauty, and needs no artificial orna- 
ment. Every exposition of it, whether in prose or poetry, 
renouncing all flourishes and embellishments, should devote 
itself to the simple task of pointing out the richness of its 
contents, and their principal application. 

It is, no doubt, interesting and edifying to see what 
thoughts these several petitions, as an incorruptible seed of 
the word of God, have begotten in this or that suppliant ; 
what they have been able to see in the clear mirror of each 
petition; how far into its depths they were able to gaze; 
what new aspect of its richly varied contents their spiritual 
eye was able to seize; in short, what the Holy Spirit taught 
them concerning the Lord’s Prayer by means of the Lord’s 
Prayer. We know that the Holy Spirit prays in and with 
believers, and that believers pray through him. Every expo- 
sition of the Lord’s Prayer should really be nothing more 
than a simple, faithful setting forth of those spiritual disclo- 
sures, which, in frequent repetitions of the Lord’s Prayer, 
have been granted by the Holy Spirit, the spirit of prayer. 
All conceptions, however striking and brilliant, that have 
sprung from the soil of nature, the carnal reason and imagi- 
nation; all useless additions, made for the sake of rhyme, 
oratory and poetry, which only dilute and dissipate its mean- 
ing, should be rigidly excluded. The ancients were not re- 
markable for skill in versification, and therefore frequently 
fell into the last mentioned error, and I must confess, that 
their paraphrases of the Psalms and the Lord’s Prayer, 
with a few exceptions, (foremost among such, Luther’s unsur- 
passed Vater unser in Himmelreich) are not to be reckoned 
among their master-pieces, in so far as they do not contain 
the immediate impression and outpouring of the views and 
feeling, produced by the Holy Spirit, but are adapted to some 
chosen scheme. Nevertheless they contain Scriptural truth, 
although the shell is often rough, and the language stammer- 
ing. They are spiritual, and catch the spirit of Christ’s 
words, while modern expositions of the Lord’s Prayer may 
be compared to Cain’s offering of the fruit of the ground, 1 
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e., they do not celebrate God as a Father reconciled in 
Christ, but simply as a Creator. This is the greatest of all 
defects, and is not atoned for by the most brilliant tirades, 
the deepest pathos, or the most melodious words. 

No! we shall never learn to understand the Lord’s Pray- 
er by nature, by unaided reason, or the efforts of imagina- 
tion, but from the Scriptures, with the help of God; not by 
mounting upon Pegasus, but by humbling ourselves into the 
dust, and seeking the privacy of the closet. We shall not 
be able to look into the heart of that Father, with whose 
sweet name the Lord’s Prayer opens, by gazing through the 
starry canopy of heaven, but only by looking through the 
heart of Christ. You must believe in the divine nature of 
Christ, in order to appreciate the divine depth of the prayer 
which he taught us. You must have perceived his glory, 
streaming through the lowly form of his humiliation, in order 
to be able to enjoy the words, fragrant as roses and myrrh, 
that drop from his lips. You must love Christ, if you wish 
to explain the Lord’s Prayer in accordance with the Spirit 
of Christ. 

To form a collection of expositions of this kind, was the 
task I imposed upon myself, and here I found myself in the 
midst of a fruitful field, in which previous collectors had not 
merely left a simple gleaning, but had scarcely commenced 
to harvest. I have studiously passed by all paraphrases of 
a naturalistic character, which do not even touch the surface 
of the meaning, as well as all that are barren of thought, in 
spite of pretensions and beautiful language; while, on the 
other hand, I have introduced much, which however negligent 
in form, nevertheless contains thoughts which afford material 
for reflection and prayer. 

May this new collection, therefore, like its predecessors, 
become a book of devotion, in many hands and for many 
hearts! May it be instrumental in inducing many more, 
highly to value, deeply to love, more thoroughly to under- 
stand, more diligently to pray, in accordance with the will of 
Him that gave it, this unfading, ever-blooming prayer of 
prayers, this invaluable jewel which the Lord has intrusted 
to his Church! May this prayer, in these manifold para- 
phrases, written amidst the most varied circumstances and 
states of spiritual feeling, become a fountain of faith, joy, 
peace and consolation; a manna, such as they need in the 
wilderness of this world, and especially in our own dark days. 
This is the great reward for my labor, which I desire, long 
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and pray for. The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, who has 
taught us this prayer, and the love of God the Father, to 
whom it is addressed, and the communion of the Holy Ghost, 
through whom we learn to pray it, be with him, who writes 
this, and all those who read it. Amen! 
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Rev. C. Baer, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Historisches Zeitblatt, Editor. 


* J. UC. Baker, D. D., Philadelphia. 


Rede zum Gediichtniss des Herrn David Friederich Schiiffer. 1836. 


H. L. Baugher, D. D., Gettysburg. 


Sermon, delivered in the College chapel. 1833. 

The Object of Life: a discourse delivered in Christ’s Church, Get- 
tysburg, on Thursday, Feb. 1851, a day set apart for prayer on 
behalf of Colleges. 

Subjection to Law, the constitution of man’s nature: a discourse 
to the graduating class of Pennsylvania College, Sept. 16, 1852. 

Reality of Life: a discourse to the graduating class of Pennsylva- 
nia College, Sept. 15, 1853. 

The Men for the Times: a discourse to the graduating class of 
Pennsylvania College, Sept. 17, 1854. 

Let no man despise thee: a discourse to the graduating class of 
Pennsylvania College, Sept. 16, 1855. 

The Beauty of the Lord: a discourse, delivered to the graduating 
class of Pennsylvania College, Sept. 14, 1856. 

The Christian’s Birth-right : a discourse, delivered to the graduating 
class of Pennsylvania College, 1857. 

Redeeming the Time: a discourse delivered to the graduating class 
of Pennsylvania College, 1858. 

Regeneration: Tract for the Lutheran Board of Publication, 1860. 


* Rev J. H. Bernheim, Venango, Pa. 


Ueber das Heilige Abendmahl, 1834. 


Rev. Henry Bishop, Emmittsburg, Md. 


An Essay on Home Missions, 1859, 


D. F. Bittle, D. D., Salem, Va. 


Remarks on new measures, 1839. 
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Plea for Female Education, comprising documents and facts, illus- 
trative of the importance of the subject, 1853. pp. 111. 

A Collegiate Education : an inaugural address as President of Ro- 
anoke College, 1854. 

Our7Responsibility,; Address delivered before the Alumni of Penn- 
sylvania College, 1857. 

Address, delivered before the Ladies of Wytheville Female College 
at the Annual Commencement, 1859. 


Rev. C. A. Brandt, Hartville, O. 
Rede bei der Grundsteinlegung d. Luth. Kirche. 
Homiletisches Hilfsbuch. 4 vol. pp. 608. Leipzig. 
Arithmetic German. H. Ludwig, N. Y. 
Kinweihungs Predigt. 


Rev E. Breidenbaugh, A. M., Greencastle, Pa. 
Universalism False and Absurd: A sermon preached in the Luth- 
eran Church, Greencastle, Feb. 20, 1853. 


Rev. S. K. Brobst, Allentown, Pa. 

Fragebiichlein, 1846. 

200 Fragen und Antworten, 1846. 

Gesangbuch fiir die Sonntags-Schulen der Evangelisch-Lutherisch- 
en und Deutsch-Reformirten Kirchen. Co-Editor, 1853. Allen- 
town, Pa. 

Lutherische Zeitschrift, Editor. Monthly, 1855. 

Gebete fiir Sonntags-Schulen, 1847. 

Fragen und Antworten aus dem Neuen Testament. Allentown, 1849. 

Jugendfreund—Semi-monthly. 

Missionsbliitter. 


Rev. A. Brose, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Aufgaben zum Ziffer-Rechnen, 1855. 


Prof. Abel J. Brown, A. M., Blountsville, Tenn, 
The Heavenly Country: a funeral sermcn, occasioned by the death 
of Mrs. Elizabeth Seneker, delivered in Zion’s Church, Sullivan 
county, Tenn., Dec. 20, 1857. 


J. Allen Brown, D. D., York, Pa. 
The duty, spirit and reward of the Christian Ministry: a discourse, 
delivered in the Lutheran Church in Lewisburg, at the opening 
of the Synod of East Pennsylvania, 1854. 
The New Theology: its Abettors and Defenders, 1857. pp. 72. 
Inaugural, delivered before the Board of Directors of the Theologi- 
cal Seminary of South Carolina, 1859. 
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* Rev. J. G. Butler, Cumberland, Md. 
Wahres Herzens-Gebet, Carlisle, 1784. 
Viiterlicher Nachruf. Ephrata, 1788. 
Erweckungs-Lieder. Carlisle, 1810. 


Rev. J. G. Butler, A. M., Washington, D. C. 
The Master’s Call to His Church: A discourse preached at the 
opening of the Maryland Synod, 1860. 


Rev. J. F. Campbell, A. M., Waynesboro’, Pa. 
The Throne of Iniquity: a discourse delivered in the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, Cumberland, Md. 1854, 


Rev. F. W. Conrad, Dayton, Ohio. 
A plea for Wittenberg College, 1851. 
The Value of Colleges: a discourse delivered at the laying of the 
Corner-Stone of the Central College, Des Moines, lowa, May, 
1856. 


Rev. V. L. Conrad, Dayton, O. 


Evangelical Lutheran, Editor. 


Rev. Jacob B. Crist, Birmingham, Pa. 
The Blessedness of the Righteous. Philadelphia. Herman Hor 
ker, 1850. 


* Rev. J. S. Crumbaugh, A. M., Lancaster, Pa. 
God in History: an address delivered before the Goethean and Di- 
agnothian Societies of Franklin and Marshall College, at the 
Annnal Commencement, July 24, 1855. 


C. R. Demme, D. D., Philadelphia. 
Die Letzte Ehre, eine Leichenrede, beim Absterben des Hochw. J. 
Hi. C. Helmuth. Philadelphia, 1825. 
Die Werke des Flavius Josephus in berichtigter Uebersetzung, und 
mit Anmerkungen, Philadelphia, 1839. 
Synodal-Predigt, 1839. 
Rede am Grabe der Maria M. Manul, Miirz !4, 1842. 


G. Diehl, D. D., Frederick, Md. 
Sermon delivered in Christ’s Church, Easton, Thanksgiving Day, 
1849. 
A discourse, delivered in the Old Lutheran Church of Frederick, 
Md., 1855. 
A discourse, delivered before the Historical Society of the Lutheran 
Church, at Reading, Pa. May, 1857. 
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The Bible the Safeguard of our Institutions: discourse, delivered 
before the Bible Society Pennsylvania College and Theological 
Seminary, Gettysburg, 1858. 

Editor of Lutheran Observer. 


Prof. M. Diehl, A. M., Springfield, Ohio. 
Memoir of Rev. Ezra Keller, D. D., Founder and First President 
of Wittenberg College. With a Portrait. Springfield, Ohio, 1859. 
pp. 382. 


Rev C. Diehl, St. Louis, Mo. 


Die Illustrirte Abendschule, Editor. 


Rev. J. A. G. Doepken, New Bedford, Ohio. 
Die herrlichen Siege des Evangeliums in Siidafrika. 4 vol. Weins 
burg, Ohio, 1850. 


Rev. H. L. Dox, Adams, N. Y. 
Valedictory Sermon delivered at Stone Mills, N. Y., 1840. 
Christ our Advocate: a discourse delivered in the Lutheran Church 
of Schodack, N. Y., April, 1845. 
Christ, the Foundation : a Synodical and Dedieatory discourse de- 
livered a Gardnersville, N. Y., 1849. 


* L. Eichelberger, D. D., Lexington, S. C. 

Sermons on National blessings and obligations, 1830. 

Sermon on the death of Rev. Ebenezer G. Proctor, preached at 
Smithfield, Va., 1851. 

Inaugural Address delivered in St. Mark’s Church, Edgefield Dis- 
trict, S. C., 1852. 

Lutheran Preacher, Editor, 2 vols. Winchester, 1853-55. 

The Worth of Life Illustrated: an address, delivered before the Lit 
erary Societies of Western Carolina Academy, Mt. Pleasant N.C., 
1857. 


* John M. Eichelberger, A. M., St. Louis, Mo. 

Address to the Evangelical Lutheran Churches of America, on be- 
half of a chair of Sacred Rhetoric in the Theological Seminary, 
Gettysburg, Pa., with a critique upon the orators of the Patris- 
tic, Gallic, and Angle pulpits. Winchester, 1853. 


* Christian Endress, D. D., Lancaster, Pa. 
Christi Regiment mit weltlicher Menarchie und Aristocratie unver- 
einbar, 1791. 
Abriss eines Unterrichis in der Christlichen Lehre. Lancaster. 
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* John Frederick Ernst, Fort Plain, N. Y. 


Sermon on the death of Washington, preached in the Church at 
Fort Plain, N. Y., Feb. 28, 1800. 


Rev. J. J. Fast, Canton, Ohio. 


Cantica Sacra. 


Rev. J. G. H. Fick, Collinsville, Iii. 
Gesang und Saitenspiel der Kirche in Mississippithale. St. Louis. 
Das Miirtyrerbuch. St. Louis. 
Das Lutherbuch, oger Leben und Thaten des theuren Mannes Got- 
tes Doctor Martin Luthers. St. Louis, 1855. pp. 152. 


Rev. R. A. Fink, A. M., Lewisburg, Pa. 
The Little Horn, or Romanism exposed, delivered May, 1854. 
Address before two Lodges of Odd-Fellows, Danville, Pa. 1856. 


* Rev. G. D. Flohr, Wythe Co., Va. 


Posthumous sermons. Baltimore, 1840. pp. 408. 


Rev. D. H. Focht, A. M., Bloomfield, Pa. 

Two letters addressed to George Hetrick, by his uncle, 1853. 

Discourse, portraying the history of the Grindstone Hill Church in 
Franklin county, delivered in 1854. 

Duty of true heart prayer, briefly considered and earnestly enforced, 
by Rev. J. G. Butler, minister of the Evangelical Church, Car- 
lisle, Pa., 1784. With an introductory essay by the translator, 
1854, 

Address delivered before the Education Society of the West Penn- 
sylvania Synod, 1854. 

Directions and Advice in reference to Revivals of Religion, 1858. 

The School-Master: an address delivered before the Perry County 
Teachers’ Institute, Newport, Pa., 1858. 

Agriculture: an address delivered before the Perry County Agricul- 
tural Society, New Bloomfield, Pa., Oct. 7, 1859. 

Our Want and our Duty: an address delivered before the Education 
Society of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Central Pennsyl- 
vania, 1860. 


Prof. G. Fritschel, Strawberry Pott, Iowa. 
Kirchenblatt, Co-Editor. 


Rev. Jacob Fry, 4. M., Carlisle, Pa. 


A Sermon preached in the First Lutheran Church, Carlisle Pa., on 
occasion of the death of Jacob Beetem, Sept. 14, 1856 
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Trembling for the Ark of God; or the danger and duty of the 
Church in the present crisis: a sermon preached in the First Lu- 
theran Church, Carlisle, Pa., Dec. 30, 1860. 


Rev. W. Gerhardt, A. M., Jonestown, Pa. 


Inaugural Address, delivered in Mount Pleasant, N. C., 1855. 


Prof. D. Gilbert, M. D., Philadelphia. 
Lecture introductory to the course of principles and practice of 
Surgery, 1844. Do. 1846. Do. 1849. 
Valedictory address to the graduating class of the Medical Depart- 
ment of Pennsylvania College, 1846 Do. 1852. 
* Rev. Jacob Goring, York, Pa. 
Besiegter Wiedertiiufer, 1783. 
Der Verkappte Priester Aaron (iiber die Siebentiiger,) 1790. 
Die so-genannte Heils-Ordnung, York, 1798. 
Answer to a Methodist Remonstrance. 


Rev. C. F. Goldammer, Burlington, Wis. 
Pfingst-Predigt, 1857. 


Prof. J. A. Grabau, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Informatorium, Editor. 


E. Greenwald, D. D., Easton, Pa. 
Address before the Carrollton Academy, Ohio, 1845. 
Lutheran Standard, Editor. 


Prof. G. Grossman, Strawberry Point, lowa. 
Kirchenblatt, Co-Editor. 
Rev. Joseph B. Gross, Gorham, N. Y. 
The Baptists and their Baptism. Seneca Falls, N. Y., 1842. 
The Heathen Religion, in its popular and symbolical developement. 
Boston, 1856. pp. 372. 
Rev. C. C. Guenther, Warren, O. 
Dialogue on Baptism, 1848. 
L. Guistiniani, D. D., Baltimore, Md.t 
Papal Rome as it is: by a Roman. Baltimore, 1833. pp. 262. 
J. C. Haas, Philadelphia. 
Dr. Martin Luther’s kleiner Katechismus mit beweisenden und er- 


liuternden Spriichen aus der heiligen Schrift. Philadelphia : 
Schaeffer & Koradi, 1856. 
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Rev. J. Hamilton, M. D., Wadsworth, Ohio. 

Selection of Hymns and Spiritual Songs. Harrisburg, 1829. pp. 
452. 

The Pacificator. Winchester, Va., 1835. 

Sermon on the subject and mode of Baptism, -with remarks on 
beet Washing. Harrisburg, Pa., 1851. 

Sermon on the death of Mrs. Sarah Matthews, New Philadelphia, 
Ohio. 


* Rev. J. F. Handschuh, Philadelphia. 


Contributor to the Hallische Nachrichten. 


Rev. D. Harbaugh, A. M., Mendota, Ill. 
History of the Evangelical Lutheran congregation of Hopeful 
Church, Boone county, Ky., a discourse, delivered at its forty- 
ninth anniversary, 1854. 


S. W. Harkey D. D., Springfield, Ill. 

True Greatness: an address delivered before the Phrenakosmian 
Society of Pennsylvania College, Feb. 22, 1837. 

Lutheran Sunday School Question Book, or akelp to the systema- 
tic study of the Sacred Scriptures. Compiled from the German. 
Frederick, Md., 1838. 

The Visitor, editor. Frederick, 1840. 

Church's Best State. Baltimore, 1843. pp. 256. 

Translation of Starke’s Prayer Book, 1844. 

Address, delivered at the obsequies in honor of Andrew Jackson, in 
Frederick, 1845. 

Prisons for Women. Frederick, 1847. 

Thanksgiving Discourse: Our blessings dangers and duties. Fre- 
derick, Md. 

A plea for Hillsboro’ College and Seminary, Frederick, Md., 1850. 

A plan to establish and endow Illinois State University, with an af- 

- fectionate appeal on its behalf, 1852. 

The character and value of an Evangelical Ministry, and the duty 
of the Church in regard to it. Baltimore. T. N. Kurtz, 1853. 
pp. 190. 

Mission of the Lutheran Church in America, delivered on the occa- 
sion of his inauguration as Professor of Theology in Illinois 
State Uuiversity, 1853. 

The Olive Branch, Editor, Springfield, Tl. 

The Mission of the General Synod: a sermon preached in the Eng. 
lish Evangelical Lutheran Church, Pittsburg, May 19, 1859, at 
the opening of the nineteenth convention of the Evangelical Lu 
theran Church in the United States. 
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Rev. S. L. Harkey, Mendon, Til. 


The Signs of the Times: an address delivered before the “Big 
Spring Literary Institute,” Newville, Pa., Feb. 12, 1852. 


Rev. J. G. Harris, A. M., Burlington, Ky. 
Address delivered before the Literary Societies of Wittenberg Col- 
lege, Springfield, Ohio, 1852. 
A sermon on the death of Jonas Crisler, an elder of Hebron Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church, Boone county, Ky., 1858. 


Rev. W. G. Harter, Jeffersontown, Ky. 
A brief Scriptural argument on the prominent features of the 
Abrahamic Covenant, showing its connection with the Christian 
Dispensation. Baltimore: T. N. Kurtz, 1860. 


Rev. T. N. Hasselquist, Galesburg, Ill. 
Hemlandet (Swedish), Editor. 
Luther’s Smaller Catechism, translated into Swedish. 


Rev. O. J. Hatlestadt, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Kirtetindende, Co-Editor. 


Herman Haupt, A. M. Philadelphia. 
General Theory of Bridge Construction, containing demonstrations 

of the principles of the Art, and their application to practice. 

8vo. New York: Appleton & Bros., 1851. 


C. A. Hay, D. D., Harrisburg, Pa. 
The wisdom of God in a Mystery: a discourse on the death of 
James Fox, Esq., delivered by request of his colleagues, Judges 
of the Court and members of the Bar of Dauphin county, 1858. 


* EB. L. Hazelius, D. D., Lexington, S. C. 

Life of Luther, 1813. 

Augsburg Confession with annotations. 

Materials for catechization on passages of Scripture, 1823. 

Evangelisches Magazin, Editor, 1831. Gettysburg. 

History of the Christian Church from the earliest ages to the pres- 
ent time. Vol. I, 1842. pp. 277. Baltimore: Publication rcoms. 

History of the American Lutheran Church, from its commence- 
ment in 1685, to the year 1842. Zanesville, Ohio, 1846. pp. 300. 

Inaugural Address, Lexington, S.C., 1834. 

Life of J. H. Stilling, translated from the German. Gettysburg: 
H. C. Neinstedt, 1831. pp. 416. 
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Henry Heiner, Milton, Pa. 
Gesundheits-Schatzkammer, 1840. pp. 118. 


*J. H. Helmuth, D. D., Philadelphia. 
Taufe und heilge Schrift. Germantown, 1793. pp. 336. 
Unterhaltungen mit Gott. pp. 180. 
Geistliche Lieder. pp. 200. 
Numerous pious works for children. 
Evangelisches Magazin, 4 vols. 1811-1817. 
Freude, Dank und Anbetung. York, Pa., 1814. 
Ausprache. Philadelphia, 1811. 
Die Bruder-Liebe. Philadelphia, 1794. 


* Rev. Paul Henkel, New Market, Va. 
Kurzer Zeitvertreib, bestehend in einigen Liedern, dienlich zur Sit- 
tenlehre. Fourth edition. Dayton, Ohio, 1851. pp. 143. 
Sammlung Geistreicher Lieder. 
Several small works for children. 
Church hymn book : consisting of hymns and psalms, original and 
selected, adapted to public worship and many other occasions. 


Rev. D. M. Henkel, New Market Va. 

The Christian Catechism, New Market, Va., 1811. pp. 140. 

Popular discourses ; one on the subject of the truths of Christiani- 
ty, the other on the inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, delivered 
1852,4New Market, Va. 

On Regeneration. 

Answer to Joseph Moore, the Methodist, with a few fragments on 
the doctrine of Justification. 

A treatise on the person and incarnation of Jesus Christ, in which 
some of the principal arguments of the Unitarians are examined. 


*Rev. C. Henkel, Somerset, Ohio. 
On the Reformation a Synodical discourse, 1838. 
Ueber die Kinderzucht, 1822. 


Rev. Ambrose Henkel, New Market, Va. 


Translator of Luther on the Sacraments, or the distinctive doctrines 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Church respecting Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper, 1853. 

The Christian book of concord, or symbolical books of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church, comprising the three chief symbols, 
the unaltered Augsburg Confession, the Apology, the Smalcald 
Articles, Luther’s smaller and larger Catechism, the Formula of 
Concord and an appendix, to which is prefixed an historical in- 
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troduction. Translated from the German. New Market: Pub 
lished by S. D. Henkel and Brother, 1854. pp. 780. 

A defence against the Joint Synod of Ohio on Secret and other 
Societies, 1857. 


Rev. Socrates Henkel, New Market, Va. 

Translation of Luther on the Sacraments, or the distinctive doc- 
trines of the Evangelical Lutheran Church respecting Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper, 1853. 8. D. Henkel & Bro., publishers, 
New Market, Va. 

The Christian book of concord, &c. Co-editor. 


* Rev. J. Herbst, Gettysburg, Pa. 
Inaugural address of Dr. Schmucker, translated into German, 1826. 
Evangelisches Magazin, Editor, 1830. 

Prof. L. W. Heydenreich, Bethlehem, Pa. 


Elementary German Reader. Appleton & Bros.. 1857. 


Rev. C. F. Heyer, M. D., St. Paul, Minn. 


Luther’s Catechism, translated into Telogoo, 1855. 


Rev. R. Hill, A. M., Pittsburg, 

Discourse delivered at the laying of the corner-stone of Gateway 
and Lodges of Evergreen Cemetery, Gettysburg, 1855. 

Our Country and her Religiou: a discourse delivered in Christ’s 
Church on Thanksgiving Day, Gettysburg, Pa., Nov. 20, 1856. 

The Lutheran Church and Missions: a discourse delivered at Sa- 
lem, Pa., Oct. 11, 1860. 

A sermon, preached in the First English Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, Pittsburg, Pa., Nov. 29, 1860. 


Rev. G. Hochstetter, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Ob Gottes Wort oder Menschen Meinung gelten soll in der Lehre 
vom heiligen Abendmahle. New York, 1856. 


* Rev. J. N. Hoffman, A. M., Reading, Pa. 

Arndt’s True Christianity, translated from the German. Chambers- 
burg, Pa., 1834. 

Evangelical Hymns, original and selected, for families and private 
circles, 1838. 

The Broken Platform: a brief defence of our Symbolical books 
against a recent charge of alleged errors. Philadelphia: Lind- 
say & Blakiston, 1856. 
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Rev. E. W. Huttter, A. M., Philadelphia. 


Lutheran Home Journal: for the Lutheran Board of Publication. 
Philadelphia, co-editor, 

A discourse preached in St. Matthew’s Lutheran Church, Philadel- 
phia, before the State Fencible Guards and others, July 4, 1858. 

Address delivered before the Faculty and Students of the Susque- 
hanna Female College at Selinsgrove, Pa., 1859. 


J. C. Hope, Pomaria, S. C. 
On Modern Universalism, Columbia, S. C., 1841. 
Sermon delivered before the Missionary Society, in Lexington, 8. 
C., Nov. 4, 1844, 


M. Jacobs, D. D., Gettysburg, Pa. 


Literary Record and Linnean Journal, editor, Gettysburg. Vol. 
2nd, 1846. 


Rev. G. F. Jiger, Bucks Co., Pa. 
Leben des Andreas Jackson aus dem Englischen iibersetzt, 1831. 
Catechismus der christlichen Lehre in Fragen und Antworten. 
Kutztown, 1833. 


Rev. J. R. Keiser, A. M., Gettysburg, Pa. 
Address to the graduating class of the Hagerstown Female Semi: 
nary at its third annual commencement, 1859. 


* Ezra,Keller, D. D., Springfield, Ohio. 
Address delivered before the Alumni and Students of the Theolo- 
gical Seminary, in the Lutheran Church, Gettysburg, 1844. 


Rev. E. W. G. Keyl, Baltimore, Md. i 
Lutherophilus, in numbers. 
Katechismus auslegung aus Dr. Luther’s Schriften und den Sym- 
bolischen Biichern. pp. 440. 
Predigt Entwiirfe tiber die Sonn- und Festtags-Evangelien ; aus 
Dr. Luther’s Predigten und Auslegungen. Now York, 1855. 


D. Kohler, Kutztown, Pa. 
Biblische 4th Juli Predigt, 1847. 


John Kortz, Hudson, N. Y. 
Fischer's Life, Deeds and Opinions of Dr. Martin Luther, transla 
ted from the German. pp. 459. Hudson, N, Y., 1818. 
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C. Philip Krauth, D. D., Gettysburg, Pa. 

Oration on the advantages of a knowledge of the German language, 
delivered before the Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, 1832. 

Address, delivered at his inauguration as President of Peunsylva 
nia College in 1834. 

Address delivered on the anniversary of Washington’s Birth-Day, 
Gettysburg, 1846. 

Human Life: a Baccalaureate address delivered on the Sabbath be 
fore Commencement, to the Senior class of Pennsylvania College, 
1850. 

Discourse on the life and character of Henry Clay, delivered at the 
request of the citizens of Gettysburg, 1852. 

Lutheran Sunday School Hymn Book, Editor. 

Lutheran Intelligencer, Frederick, Md., co-editor. 

Evangelical Review, Gettysburg, Editor. 


C. Porterfield Krauth, D. D., Philadelphia. 

Benefits of the Pastoral Office, a Farewell discourse in Baltimore, 
1845. 

Popular amusements, delivered in the Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
Winchester, Va., 1851. 

The Bible a perfect book: a discourse delivered before the Bible 
Society of Pennsylvania College and Theological Seminary, 
1852. 

Discourse, suggested by the burning of the old Lutheran Church on 
the night of Sept. 27, 1854, delivered in Winchester, Va., the 
nineteenth Sunday after Trinity. 

The former days and these days: a discourse delivered in the First 
English Evangelical Lutheran Church, Pittsburg, Pa., on Thanks- 
giving Day, Nov. 20, 1856. 

The Altar on the Threshing floor: a discourse delivered in the 
First English Evangelical Lutheran Church, Pittsburg, on 

| Thanksgiving Day, 1857. ; 

Poverty: three essays for the season. Pittsburg: W. S. Haven, 
1858. pp. 48. 

Commentary on the Gospel of John by Dr. Augustus Tholuck: 
Translated from the German. Philadelphia: Smith, English & 
Co., 1859. pp. 440. 

Christian Liberty in its relation to the usages of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, the substance of two sermons delivered in St. 
Mark’s English Church, Philadelphia, 1860. 

Fleming’s Vocabulary of Philosophy. Editor, with an introduction 
chronology of the History of Philosophy brought down to 1860, 
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Bibliographical index, Synthetical Tables, and other additions. 
Philadelphia: Smith, English & Co., 1860. 
Lutheran and Home Journal, co-editor. 


Rev. G. F. Krotel, A. M., Lancaster, Pa. 
Life of Philip Melanchthon. By Charles F. Ledderhose. Philadel- 
phia: Lindsay & Blakiston, 1855. Translated from the German. 
pp. 364. 
Who are the blessed? or meditations on the Beautitudes. Philadel- 
phia: Lindsay & Blakiston, 1856. pp. 191. 


Rev. L. M. Kuhns, Leechburg, Pa. 


The age and its demands upon the Church: a sermon preached in 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church of Leechburg, Pa. 1859. 


*J. C. Kunze, D. D., New York. 

Kinige Gedichte und Lieder, 1778. 

Ein Wort fiir den Verstand und das Herz, 1781. pp. 243. 

Hymn and Prayer Book for the use of such Lutheran Churches as 
use the English language. New York: 1795. 

Sermons preached by Lawrence Von Buskirk, candidate for the Ho- 
ly Ministry. Editor. New York: 1797. pp. 123. 

New method of calculating the great eclipse of June I6, 1806. 

Geistliche Gedichte. pp. 200. 

History of the Christian Religion, and history of the Lutheran 
Church. 


* J. D. Kurtz, D. D., Baltimore. 


Gemeinschaftliches Gesangbuch, Editor, Baltimore, 1817. 


B. Kurtz, D: D. LL. D., Mt. Wahshington, Md. 

Praktische Fragen, Hagerstown, 1819. 

First principles of religion for children, Hagerstown, 1821. 

Faith, Hope, Charity, Hagerstown, 1823. 

Address on Temperance, 1824. 

Ministerial Appeal, a valedictory sermon, Hagerstown, 1831. 

A door opened for the Lord: Introductory sermon, Chambersburg, 
Pa., 1831. 

Why are you a Lutheran? 1843. pp. 227. 

Year Book of the Reformation, co-editor, 1844. Publication Rooms, 
Baltimore. pp. 416. 

Infant Baptism and affusion, with essays on related subjects. 1848, 
Baltimore: Publication Rooms. pp. 370. 

Prayer in all its forms, secret, ejaculatory, social, in public and in 
the family, and the training of children. Baltimore: T. N. 
Kurtz, 1852. pp. 148. = 
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Lutheran Prayer Book for tke use of families and individuals, part- 
ly original, but chiefly compiled. With introductory remarks on 
family prayer, together with a selection of hymns, and music 
adapted tothem. Baltimore: T. N. Kurtz, 1852. pp. 453. 

Inaugural, setting forth the design, necessity and adaptation of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Missionary Institute, Selinsgrove, Pa., 
1858. 

The Serial Catechism, or progressive instruction for children, 
adapted to their growth in grace aud knowledge. Baltimore : T. 
N. Kurtz. 

Sermon on Sabbath Schools. 

Pastoral address, during his tour through Europe. 

Lutheran Observer, Editor. 


W. C. Lane, M. D., Greensburg, Pa. 


Sketch of the life and character of Rev. Michael Eyster, A. M. 


Rev. T. Lape, A. M., Malden, N. Y. 

A sermon on the knowledge and reunion of Christian friends in 
heaven. Albany, 1838. 

Infant Baptism, Baltimore, 1843. 

Theological Sketch Book, or skeletons of sermons, carefully ar- 
ranged in systematic order, so as to constitute a complete body 
of divinity. 2 vols., 1844. Publication Rooms, Baltimore. 

Manual on the Christian Atonement, New York, 1851. pp, 158. 

Mourners comforted. pp. 178. ; 


Rev. S. B. Lawson, West Newton, Pa. 


Universalism, not the doctrine of the Bible, 1858. 


John D. Lawyer, Argusville, N. Y. 


Mode of Baptism: a discourse delivered May 12, 1844. 


G. A. Lintner, D. D., Schoharie, N. Y. 

Lutheran Magazine, Editor, 1827. 

Sermon on the installation of Rev. J. D. Lawyer, 1828. 

Liturgy, published by the General Synod, Editor, 1832. 

Augsburg Confession with notes, 1837. 

A Synodical discourse on the importance of maintaining the truth 
as a bond of Christian union, delivered before Hartwick Synod, 
1841. 

Memoir of Rev. Walter Gunn, late missionary in India from the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of the United States. Albany: 
E. H. Pease & Co., 1855. pp. 156. 
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* J. G. Lochman, D. D., Harrisburg, Pa. 

Haupt-Inhalt der christlichen Lehre. Lebanon, 1808. 

Valedictory sermon at Lebanon, 1815. 

Inaugural Sermon at Harrisburg, 1815. 

History. doctrines and discipline of the Lutheran Church. Harris- 
burg, 1818. 

Principles of the Christian Religion in Questions and Answers, 
1822. 

Hinterlassene Predigten. Harrisburg, 1828. pp. 232. 


A. H. Lochman, D. D., York, Pa. 


Rosa of Lindenwald. Translated from the German. Philadelphia : 
W.S. & A. Martien. 


Rev. W. H. Luckenbach, Philadelphia. 
Our Natural Inheritance: a sermon delivered before the Washing- 
ton Artillery, July 4, 1858, Pottsville, Pa. 


H, Ludwig, New York. 
Editor of Der Lutherische Herold, New York. 
Schott’s Augsburg Confession, translated 1848. 
Neues Buchstabirbuch. 


W. J. Mann, D. D., Philadelphia. 


A Short explanation of Luther's smaller catechism, with Scripture 
proofs and illustrations for the use of families, catechumens and 
Sunday Schools, 1854. 

Plea for the Augsburg Confession, in answer to the objections of 
the definite platform. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston, 1856. 

Lutheranism in America: an essay on the present condition of the 
Lutheran Church in the United States. Philadelphia: Lindsay 
& Blakiston, 1857. pp. 152. 

Life-Pictures from the Missionary Field, a Christmas book for the 
young. Lutheran Board of Publication. 

Der Kirchenfreund, editor, Philadelphia. 


Rev. C. Martin, M. D., Martinsburg, Va. 
Lecture on Tobacco and the deleterious effects of its habitual use 
on the moral and physical system of man. Delivered before the 
Anti-Tobacco Society of Pennsylvania College, 1836. 


* P. F. Mayer, D. D., Philadelphia. 
Liturgy and prayers, published by the Synod of New York. 
Instruction in the principles and duties of the Christian Religion, 
for children and youth, 1816. 
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Sermon delivered October 5, 1856, on the occasion of the fiftieth 
anniversary of his pastoral charge of the Church. Printed for 


the congregation. 


*Rev. W. R. McChesney, A. M., Louisville, Ky. 

Discourse delivered at Louisville, Ky., before the First English Lu- 
theran Church, exhibiting a concise view of the doctrines, prac- 
tices and government of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
the United States, 1843. 


John MeCron, D. D., Baltimore. 
Address delivered on the occasion of laying the corner-stone of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, Salem, Va., 1857. 
Evangelical Psalmist, Co-editor. 


*Rev. 8S. A. Mealy, Canton, Ohio. 
Sermon on the death of Rev. C. Bergman, 1832. 
Lutheran Standard, Editor. 


* Rev. F. V. Melsheimer, Hanover, Pa. 
Wahrheit der Christlichen Religion, mit Beantwortung deistischer 
Einwiirfe. 
Gespriiche zwischen einem Protestanten und rémischen Priester. 


1797. pp. 122. 


* Jacob Miller, D. D., Reading, Pa. 
Discourse, delivered on the occasion of the death of Hon. Henry A. 
Muhlenberg. 


G. B. Miller, D. D., Hartwick, N. Y. 

Discourse on the fundamental principles of the Reformation, 1831. 

Sermon on the doctrines and discipline of the Evangelical Luther- 
an Church, 1837. 

The Dansville Grammar: being an attempt to render the study of 
Grammar more effectual, more easy and more satisfactory than 
by the usual method. Dansville, N. Y., 1842. 

Harmonious action, the duty of the Church: sermon on the semi- 
centennial celebration of the New York Synod, 1845. 

Sermons on some cf the Fundamental Principles of the Gospel. 
New York: N. Tibbals & Co., 1860. pp. 374. 


* Rev. John F. Moller, Chambersburg, Pa. 


Leichen-Predigt, geweihet dem Andenken des selig verstorbenen 
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Solomon Schaeffer, Prediger der Ev. Luth. Gemeinde in und bei 
Hagerstown, 1815. 


J. G. Morris, D. D., Baltimore, Md. 


Catechumen’s and Communicant’s Companion. Baltimore, 1831. 
pp- 250. 

Lutheran Observer, editor, 2 vols., 1831-32. 

Catechetical exercises on Luther’s Catechism, altered from the Ger- 
man. Baltimore, 1832. 

Henry and Antonia of Dr. Bretschneider, translated from the Ger- 
man. 1834. pp. 254. 

Von Leonard’s lectures on Geology, translated from the German, 
1839. 

Popular exposition of the Gospels, for families, Bible classes and 
Sunday Schools, 2 vols. Baltimore, 1840. 

An address on the study of Natural History, delivered before the 
Philomathzan Society of Pennsylvania College, 1841. 

Luther’s Catechism, illustrated by additional Question and Answers, 
1844, 

Year Book of the Reformation, co-editor. Baltimore: Publication 

tooms, 1844. pp. 416. 

An address delivered before the Linnzan Association of Pennsyl- 
vania College at the dedication of their Hall, Sept. 14, 1847. 

Life of John Arndt, author of the work on True Christianity. Bal- 
timore: T. N. Kurtz, 1853. pp. 237. 

Martin Behaim, the German Astronomer and Cosmographer of the 
times of Columbus: annual discourse before the Maryland His- 
torical Society, 1855. 

Address at the dedicatien of Mount Olivet Cemetery, Baltimore. 

Sermon on the Reformation. 

The Blind Girl of Wittenberg: a life picture of the times of Luther 
and the Reformation. For the Lutheran Board of Publication. 

Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston, 1856. pp. 307 

To Rome and back again, or the two proselytes: adapted from the 
German. Baltimore: T. N. Kurtz, 1856. pp. 238. 

Catharine de Bora, or social and domestic scenes in the home of 
Luther. For the Lutheran Board of Publication. Philadelphia: 
Lindsay & Blakiston, 1856. pp. 127. 

Quaint sayings and doings eoncerning Luther. Philadelphia: Lind- 
say & Blakiston, 1859. pp. 284. 

Register of the First English Lutheran Church, Baltimore, from 
1827 to 1859. Baltimore: F. A. Hanzsche, 1859. 

Catalogue of the Described Lepidoptera of North America, pre- 
pared for the Smithsonian Institution, Washington, 1860. 
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C. A. Morris, York, Pa. 
An easy catechism for young children. 
Lieder-Biichlein fiir Kinder, gesammelt und herausgegeben von den 
Lehrern der Deutschen Sonntags-Schulen in Yorktown, 2849. 


* H. M. Muhlenberg, D. D., Trappe, Pa. 
Principal contributor to the Hallische Nachrichten, 1 vol. pp. 1580. 
Halle, 1747-63. 


* H. E. Muhlenberg, D. D., Lancaster, Pa. 
Descriptio Uberior Graminum. 
Catalogus Plantarum. 





Flora Lancastriensis. 

English and German Lexicon and Grammar, 2 vols. 

Rede bei der Einweihung des Franklin Collegiums, Lancaster, 
1788. 

A Companion to the Catechism, or a course of instruction in the 
Christian Religion, for the benefit of the young. 


* Hon. H. A. Muhlenberg, A. M., Reading, Pa. 
Life of Major General Peter Muhlenberg, of the Revolutionary 
army. Philadelphia: Carey & Hart, 1849. pp. 456. 


Prof. F. A. Muhlenberg, A. M., Gettysburg, Pa. 


Muhlenberg’s Catechetical Manual, Translated from the German, 1857. 


Rev. C. Norelius, Red Wing, Min. 


Minnesota Posten, editor, 1859. 


Rev. Morris Officer, Liberia, Western Africa. 

Plea for a Lutheran mission in Africa, 1855. 

Western Africa, a mission field, or the moral and physical condition 
of Western Africa, considered with reference to the founding of 
mission settlements of colored people, 1856. 

African Bible Pictures: or Scripture scenes and customs in Africa. 
Philadelphia: Lutheran Board of Publication, 1859. 


J. Oswald, D. D., York, Pa. 
The kingdom which shall not be destroyed: an exposition of pro- 
phecy, more especially of the seventh chapter of Daniel. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co., 1856. pp. 302. 


* Rev. S. Ottman, Joy, N. Y. 


A discourse, delivered on the occasion of the National Fast, in Mid- 
dletown, Pa., Aug. 3, 1849. 
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The Christian ministry, the divincly appointed agency to reform 
the world: a discourse before the Frankean Evangelical Luther- 
an Synod, June 3, 1847. 


W. A. Passavant, D. D., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Address, delivered before the Franklin Literary Society of Jefferson 
College, at its semi-centennial anniversary, 1847. 
Funeral sermon, occasioned by the death of Rev. J. M. Steck, 1848. 
Missionary, Editor. 
Evangelical Psalmist, Co-editor. 


Rev. E. P. Peixoto, Tylersport, Pa. 
Leitfaden wonach der Kleine Catechismus Dr. M. Luther’s erkliirt 


wird. Sumnytown, Pa., 1845. 


Rev. Graft M. Pile, A. M., Somerset, Pa. 
An address on Intellectual Development: deliveréd July 30, 1856, 
before the Utilior and Philomathean Societies of Illinois State 


University. Springfield, Ill. 


H. N. Pohlman, D. D., Albany, N. Y. 
A Catechism. 
Address on Temperance. 


Rev. A. C. Preus, Chicago, Lil. 


Maanedstidende (Danish) Editor. 


Rev. J. Probst, Easton, Pa. 
Wiedervereinigung der Lutheraner und Reformirten, Allentown, 
1826. 


Leichenrede, auf den Tod. W. H. Hanin, Easton, 1841. 


* Rev. F. H. Quitman, D. D., Rhinebeck, N. Y. 
Evangelical Catechism, Hudson, 1814. 
Sermons on the Reformation, Hudson, 1817. 
Hymn Book of the Synod of New York, editor, 1817. 


Treatise on Magic. 


J. J. Reimensnyder, A. M., Milton, Pa. 
Address on Temperance, delivered in Woodsboro’, Md., 1843. 
Thanksgiving Sermon, Wvodsboro’, 1844. 
Address on Education, delivered in the Court House at Sunbury, 
1854. 
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W. M. Reynolds, D. D., Springfield, IU. 

Monthly Magazine of Religion and Literature, editor, Gettysburg, 
1840. 1 vol. 

Literary Record and Linnean Journal, Gettysburg, editor. Vol Ist, 
1845. 

American Literature: address delivered before the Literary Soci 
eties of Pennsylvania College, 1845. 

The Capteivei of Plautus, with an introduction and notes. Gettys- 
burg: H. C. Neinstedt, 1846. 

Evangelical Review, editor. 

Address delivered at his inauguration as President of Capital Uni- 
versity. 1850. 

Discourse delivered before the Historical Society of the American 
Lutheran Church, 1848. 

Address delivered at his inauguration as President of the Hllinois 
State University, 1858. 

Thoughts in relation to the Illinois State University, addressed to 


the citizens of Springfield and Sangamon county, 1858. 


* J. W. Richards, D. D., Reading, Pa. 

The Fruitful Retrospect, preached at the Trappe, 1843, on the oc- 
casion of the centenary celebration of the laying of the corner 
stone of the Lutheran Church. 

The Walk abcut Zion: asermon in reference to St. John’s Evan 
gelical Lutheran Church, Easton, Pa., 1851 


Rev. S. Ritz, Princeton, Il. 
Scriptural Dialogue on protracted meetings, revivals, prayer-mect- 
ings. Canton, Ohio, 1844. 
A Dialogue—Luther and the Reformation; the Doctrine and Gov 
ernment, and the origin and present state of the Lutheran Church 
in America, 1854. 
Rev. P. Rizer, A. M., Sunbury, Pa. 
Sermon on behalf of Foreign Missions, 1850. 
The Word of the Lord: address delivered before the Greene Coun 
ty Bible Society, Xenia, Ohio, 1853. 
Charge delivered to Rev. Dr. Ziegler at his inauguration as Profes- 
sor of Theology in the Missionary Institute, Selinsgrove, 1858, 
Rev. P. J. Rosmussen, Mission Point Il. 
Kirkelige Tidende, (Norwegian) editor. 
J Salyards, New Market, Va. 


lranslation of Luther on the Sacraments, &« 
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* F. D. Schaeffer, D. D., Frederick, Md. 
Antwort auf eine Vertheidigung der Methodisten. Germantown, 
1806. 
Eine Herzliche Anrede, Germantown, 1806. 


* D. F. Schaeffer, D. D., Frederick, Ma. 
Historical address, commemorative of the blessed Reformation, 
1818. 
Lutheran Intelligencer, editor. 5 vols. 
Charge to S. 8. Schmucker on his induction into the Professorship 
of Christian Theology, 1826. 


* F. C. Schaeffer, D. D., New York. 

The blessed Reformation: a sermon preached in St. Paul’s Church, 
in the city of New York, on the 3lst of October, 1817, in com- 
memoration of the Reformation. 

Parables and parabolic sayings. 

Sermon pronounced at the laying of the corner stone of St. Mat- 
thew’s Church, New York, Oct. 22, 1821, with the ceremonies of 
the occasion, 1821. 


C. F. Schaeffer D. D., Gettysburg. Pa. 

Translation of Kurtz’s Manual of Sacred History: a guide to the 
understanding of the divine plan of salvation according to its 
historical development. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston, 
1855. pp. 436. 

Luther's Smaller Catechism, with additions. Philadelphia: Lind- 
say & Blakiston, 1856. 

Antritts-Rede, gehalten am 16. April, 1856, zu Gettysburg. 


C. W. Schaeffer, D. D., Germantown, Pa. 

Discourse delivered on the fiftieth anniversary of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church at Harrisburg, 1845. 

Mann’s explanation of Luther’s smaller catechism. Translated 
from the German, 1855. 

Early history of the Lutheran Church in America from the settle- 
ment of the Swedes on the Delaware to the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century. Philadelphia: Lutheran Board of Publication, 
1857. pp. 143. 

A Golden Treasury for the Children of God, whose treasure is in 
heaven, consisting of select texts of the Holy Scriptures, with 
practical observations in prose and verse for every day in the 
week. By C. H. von Bogatzky. Translated from the Gernian for 
the Lutheran Buard of Publication, 1858. 
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Valedictory discourse deliveged at Harrisburg. 1848. 

Lutheran Home Journal. For the Lutheran Board of Publication, 
Philadelphia, co-editor. 

Family Prayer for Morning and Evening, and the Festiva's of the 
Church year. Lutheran Publication Board, Editor. 1860. 


*F. G. Schaeffer, Baltimore, Md. 
Das gemeinschaftliche Gesangbuch, zum gottesdienstlichen Ge- 
brauch der Lutherischen und Reformirten Gemeinden in Nord 
Amerika, 1817. 


*Rev. J. P. Schindel, Sr., Sunbury, Pa. 


Eine Sammlung Leichen Lieder, New Berlin, 1839. 


H. I. Schmidt, D. D. Columbia College, N. Y. 

Inaugural address delivered in the Chapel of Columbia College, 
1848. 

Discourse delivered before the Union Sabbath School Society of 
Gettysburg, 1839. 

History of Education —Part I. History of Education, ancient and 
modern. Part II, a plan of culture and instruction based on 
Christian principles, and designed to aid in the rizht education of 
youth, physically, intellectually and morally. 1842. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. pp. 340. 

The Education of the Heart :an address delivered before the Phrena- 
kosmian Society of Pennsylvania College, 1843. ° 

Scripture character of the Lutheran doetrine of the Lord’s Supper. 
New York. H. Ludwig. pp. 186. 1852. 

Course of Ancient Geography, arranged with special reference to 
recitation. D, Appleton & Co. 1860. 


J. G. Schmauck, Philadelphia. 
Erstes Bnch fiir Deutsche Schulen. Philadelphia, 1844. pp. 156. 


*J. G. Schmucker, D. D., Williamsburg, Pa. 
Vornehmste Weissagungen der Heiligen Schrift. Hagerstown, 1807. 
Prophetic history of the Christian Religion, or explanation of rev- 
elation of St. John. 2 vols. 8vo. 1817. 
Reformations Geschichte zur Jubelfeier der Reformation. York, 
1817. 


Schwiirmergeist unserer Tage, entlarvt, zur Warnung erweckter 
Seelen. York, 1823. 
Wiichterstimme an Zion’s Kinder. Gettysburg, 1838. pp. 233. 
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Lieder Anhang, zum Evang. Gegangbuch der General Synode, 
1833. 
Erklirung der Offenbarung St. Johannis. Baltimore. pp. 347. 


S. S. Schmucker, D. D., Gettysburg, Pa. 


The Christian Temple, a Synodical discourse, illustrated from the 
history of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, 1824. 

Biblical Theology of Storr and Flatt, translated from the German. 
Andover, 1826. 2 vols. 

Inaugural address delivered before the Directors of the Theological 
Seminary of the General Synod, at his induction into the Profes- 
sorship of Christian Theology, 1826. 

Evangelisches Magazin, editor, 1830. 

Plea for the Sabbath School System, delivered at the anniversary of 
the Gettysburg Sunday School, 1830. 

Elements of Popular Theology. Andover, 1834, 

Kurzgefasste Geschicte der Christlichen Kirche, auf der Grundlage 
des Busch’en Werks. Gettysburg, 1834. pp. 352. 

Discourse in commemoration of the Reformation, preached before 
the Synod of West Pennsylvania, 1837. 

Fraternal Appeal to the American Churches on Christian Union. 
Andover, 1838. pp. 149. 

Discourse, delivered at the request of the Board of Managers of 
the American Sunday School Union. Philadelphia, 1839. 

Oration on the Anniversary of Washington’s Birth Day, 1839. 

Psychology, or Elements of Mental Philosophy. New York, Har- 
per & Bros. 1842. pp. 329. 

Dissertation on capital punishment. Philadelphia, 1845. 

Papal Hierarchy, delivered in Christ’s Church, 1845. 

The Christian Pulpit, the rightful guardian of morals in political, 
no less than in private life: a discourse delivered in Gettysburg 
on Thanksgiving Day, 1846. 

The American Lutheran Church,.-historically, doctrinally and Prac- 
tically delineated in several occasional discourses. Springfield : 
Harbaugh & Butler. 1851. pp. 273. 

The Peace of Zion: a discourse delivered before the General Syn- 
od of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, Winchester, Va., 1852. 
Address, delivered at the laying of the corner stone of the Shamo- 

kin Institute, 1854. 

Lutheran Manual on Scripture principles, or the Augsburg Confes- 
sion, illustrated and sustained, chiefly by Scripture, and proofs 
and extracts from standard Lutheran Theologians of Europe and 
America. Philadelphia:‘ Lindsay & Blakiston, 1855. pp. 302. 

American Lutheranism vindicated, or an examination of the Luth- 
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eran Symbols on certain disputed topics, including a reply to the 
plea of Rev. W. J. Mann, D. D. Baltimore: T. N. Kurtz, 1856, 
pp. 168. 

Appeal on behalf of the Christian Sabbath as Divinely appointed 
and adapted to man’s Physical, Intellectual and Moral Being: A 
Tract published by the American Tract Society, 1857. 

Rev. J. A. Brown’s New Theology, 1857. 

Evangelical Lutheran Catechism, designed for catechumens and the 
higher classes in Sabbath Schools, Baltimore, 1859. 

Discourse on the Spiritual Worship of God: Its nature, auxiliaries 
and impediments, delivered before the Synod of West Pennsyl- 
vania, 1860. 

Formula of Government and Discipline for congregations and Syn- 
ods, published by the General Synod. 


Rev. S. Scherer, Catawba, N. C. 

Consistency : a few thoughts on the professed spiritualism of some 
of the members of the body of Christ—the Church; or the rela 
tive position of the House of David and the House of Arab. 
Baltimore: T. N. Kurtz, 1857. 


Prof. G. Schick, St. Louis, Mo. 


Leichen Liedern, 1839. 


Rev. F. Schmidt, Theresa, Wis. 


Evangelische Kirchenzeitung, editor, 2 vols. 1139-40. 


Rev. J. L. Schock, A. M., New York. 
An address delivered on presenting a Bible, on behalf of the Ladies, 
to the Order of the Sons of Temperance, Reading, Pa., 1846. 


*Rev. H. W. Seriba, Strasburg, Pa. 
Anfangsgriinde des Christenthums fiir die Jugend, aus dem Fran- 
zésischen tibersetzt. Chambersburg, 1834. pp. 143. 


Rev. J. A. Seiss, D. D., Philadelphia. 

Ravages of Intemperance: an address delivered in Shepherdstown, 
Va., 1845. 

Lectures on the Epistle to the Hebrews. Baltimore, 1846. 8vo. pp. 408. 

God our King: a Thanksgiving discourse, Cumberland, Md., 1847. 

Motives for the pursuit of Wisdom: an address to the Literary So- 
cieties of Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio, 1850. 

Claims of Sabbath Schools: address to the Sabbath School Union, 
Cumberland, Md., 1850. 

Thoughts on Education: address delivered in Alleghany County 
Academy, Cumberland, Md., 1851. 
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History and Prospects of the Jews: a Lecture; Gettysburg, Pa., 
1851. 

Reflections on the Lutheran Church, Cumberland, Md., 1852. 

Eulogy of Henry Clay, an oration, Shepherdstown, Va., 1852. 

Training of Little Ones for Christ, Baltimore, 1853. 

Influence of the Bible on Literature: an address before the Bible 
Society of Pennsylvania College and Theological Seminary, Get- 
tysburg, 1853. i 

The Baptist System examined: a review of “Fuller on Baptism 
and the Terms of Communion,” by Fidelis Scrutator. Baltimore, 
1854. 18mo. pp. 376. 

The Sigh of Humanity Interpreted and Directed, a sermon preach- 
ed in the Protestant Episcopal Church of Dayton, Ohio. Balti- 
more, 1855. 

Jus Eeclesiasticum : The Maryland Synod’s question, Gettysburg, 
1855. 

The Empire of Fvil, Satanic Agency and Demonism : a discourse, 
Baltimore, 1856. 

The Last Times: an earnest discussion of momentous themes. 
Baltimore, 1856. 12mo. pp. 324. 

The Art of Design, as related to Female Education: and address 
before the Maryland Institute, Baltimore, 1857. 

Our Temple: a sermon at the dedication of the Lutheran Church, 
Staunton, Va., 1857. 

Digest of Christian Doctrine, compiled and arranged from the orig- 
inal standards and approved theological writings of the Evangel- 
ical Lutheran Church. Baltimore, 1857. 

Baptist System examined, 2nd edition, revised and enlarged. Balti- 
more, 1858. 12mo. pp. 403. 

The Evangelical Psalmist: a collection af Tunes and Hymns for 
use in congregations and social worship, principal editor: Phila- 
delphia, 1860. 8vo.pp. 438. 

The Gospel in Leviticus: an exposition of the Hebrew Ritual. 
Philadelphia, 1860. 12mo. pp. 403. 

A Book of Forms, for the use of Christians in the Sanctuary, the 
Family and the Closet; or Helps and Directions for the observ- 
ance of the rites and ordinances of the Christian religion in pub 
lic and private. Philadelphia, 1860. 12mo. pp. 216. 

Address before the Mercantile Beneficial Association, Philadelphia, 
Nov. 23, 1860. 

The Threatening Ruin; or our Times, our Prospects and our Duty : 
A discourse delivered in St. John’s (Lutheran) Church, Philadel- 
phia, on the occasion of the National Fast, Jan. 4. 1861. 

Lutheran and Home Journal, Co-editor. 
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G. Seyffarth, Ph. D., D. D., St. Louis, Mo. 

Summary of Recent Discoveries in Biblical Chronology, Universal 
History and Biblical Archaology, with special reference to Dr. 
Abbott's Egyptian Museum, together with a translation of the 
First Sacred Books of the Ancient Egyptians. New York: H. 
Lndwig, 1857. 

Rev. M. Sheeleigh, Philadelphia. 

Lutheran Sunday School Herald, Editor, Philadelphia. 

Jutheran Home Journal, Co-editor, Philadelphia. 

A Farewell Sermon preached to the congregation of St. Luke’s Ev. 
Lutheran Church of Valatie, N. Y, 1857. 

Ilymns, selected and original for Sunday Schools ofthe Evangelical 
Lutheran Church ; revised and enlarged with an appendix and 
forms for opening and closing Sunday Schools with prayers, etc., 
also a supplement, containing hymns for the use of Infant 
Schools. Baltimore: T. Newton Kurtz, 1860. 


* Rev. G. Shober, Salem, N. C. 

History of the Lutheran Reformation and Lutheran Church. Bal- 
timore, 1818. pp. 213. 

Scenes in the world of spirits, translated from the German of Stil- 
ling. 

C. A. Smith, D. D., Philadelphia,t 

Christianity the source of Freedom: a sermon delivered in Easton, 
July 4, 1852. 

Parables translated from the German of Krummacher, N. Y., 1833. 

Lutheran Pulpit, editor, 2 vols., 1833-39. 

Popular Exposition of the Gospels. 2 vols. Baltimore, 1840. 

Illustrations of Truth, drawn from the Word of God. Albany: E. 
H. Pearce & Co., 1850. pp. 160. 

The ground of National consolation and hope: a discourse occasion. 
ed by the death of Zachary Taylor, delivered at Rhinebeck, 1850. 

Discourse, delivered on the occasion of Washington’s Birth-Day, 
Easton, 1852. 

Evangelical Magazine and Christian Eclectic, editor, 1853-55. 

Sermons on Missions. 

Catechumen’s Guide. 
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J. Few Smith, D. D., Newark, N. J.+ 
The American Lutheran Mission: a sermon before the Foreign 
Missionary Society, 1845. 
Hints to Church members, Winchester, Va., 1845. 
Silent influence of the Bible: a discourse delivered before the Bible 
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gia in 1734, and settled at Ebenezer. Baltimore: T. N. Kurtz, 
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An important question considered, a sermon on Mark 8: 36, 37 
Columbia, S. C., 1841. 
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Rev. M. Valentine, A. M., Reading, Pa. 
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Privatunterricht, New Berlin, 1838. pp. 194. 
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Sermons preached by the author, 1797. pp. 123. 


A. Wackerhagen, D. D., Clermont, N. Y. 
Inbegriff des Glaubens und Sittenlehre. Philadelphia, 1804. pp. 299, 


Prof. C. F. W. Walther, St. Louis, Mo. 
Der Lutheraner. 
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Regina, the German Captive, or true piety among the lowly. Balti- 
more: T. N. Kurtz, 1856. pp. 252. 

Address at the laying of the corner-stone of the Missionary Insti- 
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A funeral sermon, occasioned by the death of Rev. F. Ruthrauff, 
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an Church, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Rev. J. Welker, Williamsport, Pa. 
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Rev. H. Wendt, New Hanover, Pa. 
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for the use of the English Evangelical Lutheran Church in New 
York, with a Preface by Dr. J.C. Kunze. New York, !806. pp. 
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Rev. J. Winecoff, Oakland, Ma. 


A discourse on Modern Dancing, 1850. 


Prof. D. Worley, A. M., Columbus, Ohio. 


Lutheran Standard, editor. 


Prof. F. C. Wyneken, Po, Ind. 
Spruchbuch zum Lutherischen Katech:smus, St. Louis. 
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Die Noth der Deutschen Lutheraner in Nord Amerika, 1843. 
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Inaugural address as Professor in the Missionary Institute, 1858. 





ARTICLE VI. 
EMMAUS ORPHAN HOUSE. 
By Rev. C. J. Exrenart, A. M., Mippietowy, Pa. 


Many of the readers of the Review will be surprised to 
learn that an Orphan House was projected at so early a pe- 
riod’ in the history of our Church in this country, and that 
provision so generous was made for its successful establish- 
ment. But for the incompetency, prodigality and dishonesty 
of those, to whom its early management was entrusted, the 
Lutheran Church might have had a flourishing Orphan 
House in operation for more than fifty years, and hundreds 
of poor orphan children might already have been trained in 
it for usefulness and happiness. It is sad to follow the In- 
stitution through much of its past history. It is another ex- 
hibition of the folly of leaving works of charity to be execu- 
ted after death. ow much better it would be, were men to 


* Deceased. 
{ At the present time not in connection with the Lutheran Ministry. 
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become their own executors, and, in their lives, do'the good 
they hope to accomplish after their death! It is not our 
purpose in this sketch to present more than a general outline 
of the past history of the Institution. It would occupy too 
much space, were we to enter upon a minute detail of all the 
facts connected with its history. 


I. The Location of the Institution. 


Emmaus Orphan House is pleasantly located in the Bor- 
ough of Middletown, Dauphin county, Pa. The building, 
devoted to the orphans, occupies a central position in the 
town. It stands on a beautiful eminence a short distance 
from the Pennsylvania Railroad, and commands a view of 
the Swatara and Susquehannah rivers, with their islands and 
delightful scenery. The edifice, built of brick, with hand- 
some portico, is surrounded by a yard containing about three 
acres of ground, planted with ornamental and fruit trees. 

Middletown, itself, is one of the oldest towns in Central 
Pennsylvania. During the past few years it has been much 
improved, and now presents quite a handsome appearance. 
The Institution and its grounds will, no doubt, in time, be 
one of the chief attractions of the place. 


II. The Founder. 


This Institution owes its origin to the benevolence of 
George Frey, formerly a prominent citizen of Middletown. 
It is impossible, at this late day, to gather much informa- 
tion in regard to the founder. He was anative of Germany, 
and was born on the Ist day of March, 1732, in Glatt, a 
small town of Wirtemberg—the county seat of Glatt was 
Dornstetten. Of his parentage, and at what age he arrived 
in this country, nothing is certainly known. It is evident, 
however, that he reached our shores, whilst yet quite young, 
poor and friendless. The following we gather from a sketch 
found in the “Pennsylvania Historical Collections:” ‘The 
life of Mr. Frey was marked with not a little romance. His 
real name, by the way, was not Frey, but Everhart. When 
Mr. Fisher, the founder of Middletown, first cane to the 
place, he used to hire George, who was then a poor, penniless 
German lad, to assist in ploughing his fields and clearing up 
his new land. George lived with Mr. Fisher some years, un- 
til he had saved a little fund. But his ambition looked a- 
bove the plough, and investing his money in a stock of trink- 
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ets, finery and other articles for Indian traffic, he mounted 
his pack and started up the Susquehannah. Passing the 
mountains, he encountered a party of soldiers from the gar- 
rison at Fort Hunter, who arrested him as a run-away redemp- 
tioner, a servant who had been sold, fora time, to pay his pas- 
sage from Europe, a character common in those days, and 
far more consistent with George’s appearance and language 
than that of a peddler, for what peddler, said they, would 
risk life and property thus, alone and on foot, on this 
dangerous Indian frontier. “Ich bin frey, ich bin frey,” (I 
am free), repeated George earnestly, in reply to their char- 
ges. He succeeded in convincing them of his independence, 
and went with them to the garrison, where he became quite 
a favorite, the soldiers knowing him by no other name than 
“Frey,” which they had caught from his first reply to them. 
He sold out his pack at a fine profit and continued to repeat 
his adventures, still passing as George Frey, until he was 
able to start a little store in Middletown. He afterwards 
erected a mill. Near the close of the Revolution, when the 
old continental money was gradually depreciating, Mr. Frey, 
who always kept both eyes open, continued to be on the 
right side of the account, so that instead of losing, he gained 
immensely by the depreciation. In short, by dint of untiring 
industry, ‘close economy, and lucky financiering, George Frey 


at length, became, on a small scale, the Stephen Girard of 


the village, and owned a great part of the real estate in and 
around the town.” 

The Church records show, that Mr. Frey was a prominent 
member of the Lutheran Church. When the church edifice, 
which is still occupied by the Lutheran congregation, was 
erected in 1767, he was a member of the building committee. 
He is spoken of as having been a faithful reader of the Bi- 
ble and Arndt’s True Christianity, two books which were 
constantly lying open upon his table. He was alsoa man 
of prayer. He encouraged others to pray, and was accus- 
tomed to say to them, that if they would pray more, they 
would be more prosperous. He had High Church notions, 
and when the Rev. Mr. Illing, pastor of the Lutheran con- 
gregation, was debarred from preaching in the Church, in 
consequence of certain usages which he practiced, contrary 
to the wishes of many of the members, Mr. Frey fitted up a 
room in his warehouse, in which Mr. Illing continued to 
preach. Mr. Frey was never entirely reconciled to the 
Church, and hence, before he died, his special request was 
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that his remains should be buried, not in the Church yard, 
but upon his farm near town. This request was complied 
with. He died onthe 13th day of May, 1806, at the age of 
74 years, 2 months and 13 days, and was buried on his farm 
adjoining Middletown. Here, on a rising ground, a short 
distance from the mansion house, his remains reposed until 
the 27th of October, 1860, when they were removed to the 
Orphan House Grounds, and deposited a short distance in 
front of the building, where a tasteful monument has been 
erected to his memory. 

In appearance, Mr. Frey is represented as having been a 
man of slender frame, of medium height and of dark com- 
plexion. His education was limited, but the disadvantages 
of this were measurably overcome by a powerful memory. 
He was a man of energetic and decided character, firm in 
his opinions, and generally esteemed. His energy and en- 
terprise are seen in his works which yet remain, some of 
which were indeed a wonder for his time. It is related of 
him, that in defiance of the “Embargo Act,” he once sent a 
vessel, laden with his flour to one of the European ports, for 
which he received very handsome profits.. He personally 
superintended all his affairs, submitting details to clerks and 
workmen. Daily, it is said, he would mount his horse and 
ride from farm to farm, directing their operations. Thus he 
rose from penury and obscurity to affluence and prominence, 
and finally became a public benefactor. 

Mr. Frey was married to Miss Catharine Spayd, who sur- 
vived him nearly fourteen years. They had no children. 
Mrs. F., was also a native of Germany. Her death occur- 
red on the 17th of January, 1820, at the advanced age of 
89 years, 5 months and 7 days. She is remembered as a 
most excellent character and a woman of devoted piety. 


III. The Bequest, Provisions of the Will, ete. 


Animated by a desire to apply his estate in such a way 
that “the name of the Lord might be adored and praised 
through time and eternity,’ Mr. Frey devised it entire to 
the Orphan House, which he directed should be called ““Em- 
maus,” written by mistake ““Emaus’’ in the will. 

The estate thus devised, ¢onsisted of personal and real es- 
tate. The inventory of the personal property amounted to 
nearly $27,000. This included the personal estate, to 
which the widow had exclusive right during her life, but 
which was to revert to the Institution at her death. The 
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real estate consisted of a grist mill at Middletown, farms and 
land around and near the town, together embracing above 
900 acres, the mansion house devised to the widow during 
her life—three other houses in Middletown, a number of un- 
improved lots, ground rents on upwards of one hundred lots, 
together with a tract of land in Union county. 

At a very moderate computation, the estate devised to the 
Orphan House, was worth one hundred thousand dollars. No 
portion of the real estate was ever to be sold, excepting the 
tract of land in Union county. 

The principal object of the Testator was to erect an Or- 
phan House upon his real estate, for the maintenance and 
education of poor but healthy orphan children. Asso many 
children were to be admitted into the Institution as the in- 
come of the estate would maintain, they were required to be 
between the ages of five and twelve years, the boys to re- 
main in the Institution until they were fifteen years of age, 
and the girls until they were fourteen, and they were to be ed- 
ucated in the German language and in the doctrines of the 
Lutheran Church. 

“For the better ordering and governing of the Orphan 
House,”’ its affairs were entrusted to the direction of six per- 
sons, viz: four trustees, “a person styled the Principal of 
the Orphan House,” and “a person who shall be the Tutor.” 
These constituted “the members of the Institution.” They 
are also called “the Trustees and Officers of the Orphan 
House.” 

The leading duties assigned them respectively in the Will, 
are as follows : 

1. Lhe Trustees. The Trustees are to hold the property 
in trust, the income to be applied to the support of the Or- 
phan House. They are to advise and direct the Principal 
in the superintendance and management of the whole estate, 
and in every other part of his official duties. They are mi- 
nutely to examine the accounts of the Principal, to ascer- 
tain whether they “are honest and accurate, as becomes a 
Christian.” They are also invested with power to remove 
the Principal, if it should appear that his accounts are will- 
fully inaccurate and unjust, or that he is careless in the man- 
agement of the concerns of the Institution, or that he is ad- 
dicted to any enormous vices. In connection with the Tu- 
tor, they have the power to fill a vacancy thus or otherwise 
created in the principalship. 

2. The Principal. The Principal has the immediate supervi- 
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sion and management of the whole estate, subject to the ad- 
vice and directions of the Trustees. He is required to keep 
a correct account of the daily receipts and expenditures, and 
regularly account with the Trustees. He has the general 
supervision of allethe property, and it is his duty to see that 
it is kept in good repair. 

3. The Tutor. The Tutor has the instruction and training 
of the children, admitted into the Institution, and their gen- 
eral management under his special care. 

4. The Trustees and Principal. The Trustees and Prin- 
cipal are required to meet at the Orphan House, at least, once 
every two months, and liquidate the accounts of the Institu- 
tion, and to examine the method of husbandry and agricul- 
ture, pursued upon the lands, and suggest to each other and 
consult upon such subjects as may tend to the benefit and ad- 
vantage of the trust estate. They have power to erect build- 
ings and make i improvements, that may be deemed necessary 
and useful to the Institution. They also elect the Tutor 
when a vacaney occurs. 

5. Duties of Trustees, Principal and Tutor conjointly. 
The Trustees, the Principal and the Tutor are conjointly to 
carry the will into effect. They are to decide what children 
are to be admitted to the benefits of the Institution. They 
have power to modify and conform the mode of tuition of 
the pupils to the orthodox belief of the Lutheran Church ; 
they are required annually forever to submit to the Court 
and Grand Jury of Dauphin county a statement of all their 
accounts relative to the Orphan House and the estate. 
Should they fail to exhibit such accounts, the Court has pow- 
er to compel them. The Court may approve, or if there be 
good ground, may censure or reprimand a trustee or trus- 
tees, principal or tutor for negligence or mismanagement in 
the economy of the Institution. They were directed to pe- 
tition the Legislature for an act “constituting the said Trus- 
tees, Principal and Tutor a body politic and corporate by the 
style and title of the Emmaus Orphan House, to be con- 
formed to the spirit and meaning of the will.” 

The Institution is expressly allied to the Lutheran Church. 
The Principal of the Orphan House and the Tutor are re- 
quired to ‘‘be persons of-sound religious principles, of good 
morals, and be regular members of the Evangelical Luther- 
an religion, according to the Augsburg Confession.” The 
children are to be educated in the principals of religion, ac- 
cording to the teachings of the Evangelical Lutheran Church ; 
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the mode of tuition is to be modified and conformed “to the 
orthodox belief of the Church and the method practiced in its 
schools,” and the children are to be diligently instructed in 
the principles of the Lutheran Catechism. Direction is also 
given that at a suitable age the children are to be admitted 
into membership with the Lutheran Church. 

The Trustees are not required to be members of the Lu- 
theran Church, still the whole arrangement of the Institu- 
tion contemplates that, at least, a majority of them should be 
in her connection, otherwise they would not be competent 
“to modify and conform the mode of tuition to the orthodox 
belief of the Church and the method practiced in its schools.” 

The government of the Orphan House is to be parental in 
its character. The Tutor must be a married man and reside 
in the building, taking special care of the children. Regard 
is to be had to their physical development as well as their men- 
tal and moral training. To promote the former the children 
are required to spend a portion of each day in manual labor. 
Such are some of the leading provisions of the will. It will 
be seen that the Testator did all in his power to make the 
institution an efficient means of relieving poor orphan chil- 
dren and preparing them for the responsible duties of life. 


IV. History of the Institution. 


Mr. Frey had, prior to his death, established a German 
School, in which all poor children were taught free of charge. 
This school, under the care of Mr. Frederick Miller, was 
directed to be continued until the Orphan House should be 
completed. The Trustees, failing to establish the Orphan 
House as soon as was contemplated, continued this School for 
a number of years, the teacher receiving his stipulated salary 
and having, during much of the time, the mere shadow of a 
school. 

Mr. Frey had also commenced the erection of the Orphan 
House. The location, he had chosen, was about one-fourth of 
a mile east of its presentsite. The work upon it had progress- 
ed so far as to place it under roof, when the Founder died, 
May 13th, 1806. This building however was never comple- 
ted. Not being closed, it soon decayed under the ravages of 
time, and became entirely useless. 

It is difficult at the present day, to determine why the 
Orphan House was not immediately completed, and the insti- 
tution put into successful operation. It is very manifest that 
the funds were adequate for this purpose. The first obstacle, 
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in the way of the Trustees, seems to have been a suit in the 
Circuit Court of Dauphin County to try the validity of the will. 
A verdict was given in favor of the validity of the will and 
against the codicil on the 16th day of April 1807. The de- 
lay occasioned by this suit, would have been a trifling matter, 
but for the debt incurred in prosecuting it. The attorneys 
of the Trustees charged the extravagant sum of $4500, for 
their services in the case. This sum, added to some debts left 
by the Testator, made the liabilities of the estate at the expi- 
ration of the first year some $7000 or $8000. Large as 
this amount appears, it might easily have been paid, had a 
proper application of the ‘personal estate been made. It is 
very manifest, however, that the money, arising from the per- 
sonal estate as well as the $2666,67 realized by the sale of 
the tract of land in Union County, was almost entirely, if not 
altogether, diverted from the institution, and never came into 
its treasury, but was used by the trustees or their agents for 
private purposes. ‘The same is true also in regard to the 
revenues of the estate. Instead of applying them to the 
liquidation of the debt, and the establishment of the Orphan 
House, they were squandered. ‘Thus the debt not only re- 
mained but was continually increasing. Upon legal proces- 
ses, for the payment of debts, mostly created by the Trustees 
houses and lots and lands were sold prior to 1835, to the 
amount of $17683,67. 

The Trustees also failed to comply with the requisitions of 
the will to file an annual account of all the receipts and ex- 
penditures of the Institution for presentation to the Court of 
Dauphin county. The first eighteen months only, did they 
file a full account. The receipts for that period were $4,- 
882 19, and the expenditures $4,724 47. 

In 1820, Rev. George Lochman, D. D., then pastor of the 
Lutheran Churches of Harrisburg and vicinity, requested 
Samuel Schock, Esq., a member of the Dauphin County Bar, 
to adopt the measures necessary to require the Principal and 
Trustees to settle their accounts and to carry the will of 
Mr. Frey into effect. George W. Harris, Esq., afterwards 
became associated with Mr. Schock in the prosecution of the 
case. Onaccount of the resistance made, and the difficulties 
thrown into their way by the Trustees, with the usual delay 
of legal proceedings nearly fifteen years elapsed before the 
Trustees’ accounts were finally decreed upon. On the 25th 
of May 1829 the Supreme Court appointed Francis R. Shunk, 
William Clarke and Valentine Hummel, auditors to examine 
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the accounts of John Cassel and Christian Spayd, the former 
having been Principal from 1806 to 1814 and the latter from 
1814 to the time of the auditors’ appointment. 

On the 22d of November of the following year these audi- 
tors reported. They found a balance in Mr. Cassel’s favor of 
$711,84 and in Mr. Spayd’s favor of $9029,67. 

This report of the Auditors was very justly set aside by 
the decision of the Supreme Court in November 1834. Chief 
Justice Gibson, in delivering the opinion of the Court and 
speaking of these balances in favor of the principals, says, 
‘“‘Had the respondents (Cassel and Spayd) performed their re- 
spective duties and accomplished the purpose of the trust, 
these balances, though sufficiently startling, might have been 
deemed to have accrued consistently with good management 
and fair dealing. But when we find that not a single step had 
been taken for three and twenty years towards a dispensation 
of the founder’s bounty, that not a single orphan had had the 
benefit of it, and that the Orphan House built by the founder 
has been suffered to rot tillit is not worth the cost of repair- 
ing it, that a considerable part of the estate has been dilapi- 
dated and sold by the sheriff, a part of it to one of the re- 
spondents, and other parts of it to some of the Trustees, and 
that the respondents, having taken the profits without hav- 
ing fully accounted for them, yet claim to be let in as credi- 
tors on the fund to an amount that would bankrupt it, we are 
astounded by the magnitude and boldness of the pretension.” 
Instead of confirming the report of the auditors, the Supreme 
Court declared John Cassel adebtor to the estate of more 
than $15000 and Christian Spayd a debtor of more than 
$12000, with five years proceeds of the estate to account for, 
amounts which neither of them was able to pay or ever did 
pay. In justice to Mr. Cassel it is proper to state, that the 
auditors believed him strictly honest, and that in consequence 
of his ignorance of the English language, he permitted the 
business of the Institution to be translated by others, who 
abused the trust committed to them. 

Notwithstanding the fact, that the will of Mr. Frey had 
been tried and established upon a feigned issue, the children 
of a deceased brother, encouraged to believe that the will 
could not be carried into effect and that eventually they must 
recover the estate, ventured a suit to get the estate into their 
possession. Some of these children sold out their claims, 
and the purchasers united with those who did not sell, in an 
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ejectment to the August term of the Court, 1827, more than 
twenty years after the Testator’s death. 

Christian Spayd, the principal of the estate and the de- 
fendant in the ejectment, was a nephew of Mr. Frey, and 
claimed one-fourth of the estate as his share—the plaintiffs, 
and among them were some of the trustees, claimed three- 
fourths. It was thus the interest of both parties’ that the 
plaintiffs should recover, as then each party would receive 
the shares respectively claimed. Owing to this state of 
things, no proper defence was made, and a verdict was ren- 
dered for the plaintiffs for three-fourths of the estate. The 
charge of the Court had been in favor of the defendant and 
against the recovery of the heirs, consequently on motion, 
without argument, a new trial was granted, the Judge assert- 
ing that he would not permit such gross injustice to be done 
whilst on the bench. 

For some years the Synods of Pennsylvania and West 
Pennsylvania, through committees, had been endeavoring to 
secure such an administration of the affairs of the estate, as 
would conduce to the ends, contemplated by the Testator. 

Whilst the suit above referred to was still pending, the 
plaintiffs in the ejectment, who called themselves heirs, desired 
to effect a compromise with the Synods of Pennsylvania and 
West Pennsylvania. At their request a meeting of repre- 
sentatives from the heirs and two Synods was held in York, 
Pa., on the 25th of March, 1835. The representatives of 
the heirs, presented to the committees of the Synods the fol- 
lowing proposal at this meeting, viz: “That if they were 
permitted to get possession of the estate, then they would 
appoint and authorize Abraham Bombaugh and David, Hum- 
mel to sell the entire estate and would appropriate the money 
arising from the sale in the following manner. The one- 
twentieth part thereof to be paid over to the Directors of the 
Poor in and for Dauphin County, for the use and support of 
the poor of said County, and the residue to be divided into 
two equal shares, one of said shares to be paid over to the 
heirs of George Frey, and the other share to be paid over for 
the benefit of the Lutheran Church in Pennsylvania to be 
invested and the annual interest of it to be applied to the 
maintenance and education of orphans and other poor and 
pious young men for the Gospel ministry.” 

The representatives of the Synods, consisting of J. George 
Schmucker, D. D., President of the Synod of West Pennsyl- 
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vania, John C. Baker, D. D., President of Synod of Pennsyl- 
vania and §. 8. Schmucker, D. D., Frederick Smith and 
John Barnitz, committee of the Synod of West Pennsylvania 
promised to lay the proposal of the heirs before their respec- 
tive Synods for approval or rejection. 

A special meeting of the Synod of West Pennsylvania 
was called on the 14th of June 1835 to consider the propo- 
sal. The Synod of Pennsylvania held its annual conven- 
tion the same month at Germantown, and in reference to this 
proposal adopted the following action : 

“Whereas the reputed heirs of Geo. Frey have proposed 
to this body a compromise &c., &c. Therefore the members 
of this body have, and it is hereby resolved. 

That they will accede to the proposed compromise for the 
following reasons : 

1. Because the last Will and Testament of said George 
Frey expressly declares that the Institution, contemplated by 
him, should be connected with the Lutheran Church in Penn- 
sylvania, that its Principal and Teacher must be members of 
the Lutheran Church, and its instruction be accommodated 
from time to time, to the orthodox belief of the Church and 
the method practiced in its schools. 

2. Because, although the compromise sets aside some of 
the localities and minor circumstances of the Will, it accom- 
plishes the grand moral and religious design of the Testator. 

3. Because, after an experiment of twenty-nine years, the 
Church has failed in her attempts to coerce the parties to 
execute the design of the Testator under the Will, and there 
is but little prospect of having the residue of the estate ap- 
plied with better success to the said design.” 

The writer has not had access to the action of the Synod 
of West Pennsylvania, but presumes it was substantially the 
same. Whatever judgment may now be formed in regard to 
this action of the Church, she certainly could not be con- 
demned for attempting to secure some portion of the estate, 
and applying it to a wseful purpose, when she saw that the 
whole of it was in danger of being uselessly squandered. 

Pending these negotiations however the old Board of Trus- 
tees, which was favorable to the compromise, resigned, and in 
July of the same year the Supreme Court appointed a new 
Board of which Dr. Mercer Brown was Principal. The new 
Board was averse to the compromise of the heirs with the 
Church ; consequently it failed. Subsequently the trustee 
themselves compromised with the heirs, and agreed to | 
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them $4500, to have the ejectment discontinued, and all 
claims released and surrendered for ever. This compromise 
was afterwards authorized by legal enactments. 

When the new Board of Trustees entered upon the per- 
formance of their duties in 1835, every thing is represented 
as having been “out of order and in a bad condition. The 
Grist. mill required new works, the Saw mill had to be re- 
built, a barn had tumbled down, the fences were worthless, 
the lands unproductive and the Orphan house had rotted to 
the ground.” Without funds and without means, but as they 
could be made out of the estate, they commenced the work of 
improvement. An Orphan House was also erected, and in 
1837, the Rev. 8. D. Finckel was called to take charge of it. 
Mr. Finckel continued his connection with the Orphan House 
three or four years, and had in his charge, during that period, 
from two to five orphan children, who were maintained by the 
estate. This was the first benefit, conferred upon the poor 
orphan children, by the estate left for their special welfare, 
more than thirty years previous. 

It was not until 1839, that an act of incorporation was se- 
cured. This act was not, in all respects, conformed to the 
will of Mr. Frey. One of the most important changes is 
omission of the Tutor’s name as a corporate member of the 
institution. This omission has been so interpreted as to ex- 
clude the Tutor from membership in the institution. It is 
believed however, that so soon as the relation of the Institu- 
tion to the Church is properly understood, and those having 
its management in hands will have the true interest of the 
Institution and the Church, with which it is allied at heart, 
they will cheerfully accord to the Tutor the position in the 
Institution, which the will assigns him. 

Another change, made by the Act of Incorporation and no 
doubt asalutary one, has respect to the continuance of the 
Trustees in office and their appointment. According to the 
will the Trustees are in office for life, and are a self-perpetu- 
ating body. The Act limits the term of office to eight years, 
and gives the appointing power to the Court of Dauphin 
County. It thus happens that a Trustee is appointed every 
two years. The Act also provides for the leasing of a por- 
tion of the real estate for any term not exceeding 100 years. 
It also allows the English language to be taught in the insti- 
tution, and directs the religious exercises to be continued “‘in 
the manner approved by the Synods of the Lutheran Church 
in Pennsylvania.” It also invests the Principal and Trustees 
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with power to lease the grist and saw mills and the farms, be- 
longing to the Institution, for any term not exceeding six 
years, and any portion of ground along the canal or rail- ‘road 
not exceeding in all ten acres with or without the additional 
privilege of water power, for any term not exceeding twenty 
years. 

This permission to lease away the mills and farms has 
greatly diminished the labors of the principal. According 
to the will it was his duty to oversee and direct the agricultu- 
ral concerns of the whole estate, to take upon himself the 
care and superintendence of the mill, to hire millers and 
other artizans and closely observe that their accounts be ac- 
curate and clear. The Act relieves him of this personal re- 
sponsibility in regard to the details of the estate, and conse- 
quently greatly diminishes his cares and labors. These are 
the principal points in which the Act of Incorporation affect 
the will. 

In consequence of debts, amounting in 1840 to about 

$8,000, incurred in repairing the estate and in compro- 
snising with the hei irs, the Orphan House as such was again 
discontinued after Mr. Finckel’s withdrawal. About the 
same time the Orphan House was enlarged and a grant was 
obtained from the Legislature to connect aselect school with 
the Institution. The Orphan House was now virtually con- 
verted into an Academy, and for fifteen years the Tutor was 
nothing more than the teacher of a select school, receiving a 
part of his support from the estate, in consideration of which 
he taught a few poor children gratuitously. 

Six years afterwards (1846) in view of the fact, that du- 
ring this period no orphan children were maintained by the 
estate, and yet its indebtedness had increased, an effort was 
made by the Lutheran Church to secure such additional le- 
gislation as would be calculated to hasten the successful es- 
tablishment of the Orphan House. The Legislature was 
memorialized and an act was passed which it was thought 
would secure the end contemplated. The Trustees, it is said, 
at first had given their consent to the provisions of this act, 
but afterwards changing ground, they carried it up to the 
Supreme Court where it was declared unconstitutional. 

Subsequent to this, a citizen of Dauphin County, believ- 
ing that the estate could be made more productive, offered 
before the Supreme Court to obligate himself to pay the en- 
tire indebtedness of the estate from its proceeds, in seven 
years, and to give ample security for the faithful performance 
of the obligation, if the estate were given into his hands for 
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that period. The Principal having some experience, and be- 
lieving that this could be done in the improved condition of 
the estate, proposed to do equally well for the Institution. 
The sequal shows that he was not mistaken. The improved 
condition of the estate so increased the revenue, that in 
1855 the entire indebtedness was liquidated, and a balance 
of nearly $1,500 remained in the treasury of the Institu- 
tion. 

At this date the Orphan Department was again resumed. 
Two orphan children were admitted to the benefits of the In- 
stitution. Rev. M. Valentine was elected Tutor, which posi- 
tion he filled above three years. Necessary improvements, 
absorbing the income of the estate for several years, the 
number of orphan children was not increased until the 
spring of 1859.. Since that time the number has been grad- 
ually increasing until it has now reached twenty. 

The Church at large continues to feel a deep interest in 
the progress of the Institution. But for her efforts years 
ago, the entire estate would no doubt have been squandered. 
Among those most active in their efforts to secure such an 
administration of affairs as would lead to the successful es- 
tablishment of the Orphan House, we would mention the 
name of Dr. 8. S. Schmucker. With a laudable self-denial, 
he devoted much time to the interests of the Institution. To 
save the estate to the Church, he expended of his energy 
and his means. As having aided in this good work we would 
mention in addition the names of Dr. C. W. Schaeffer and 
Dr. A. H. Lochman. A future historian will no doubt do 
ample justice to all who have in any way contributed to the 
welfare of the Institution. The counsels of the Church are 
still needed. Believing “that in the multitude of counsellors 
there is wisdom,” the Synods of East and West Pennsylva- 
nia, the representative bodies of the Church nearest the In- 
stitution, have appointed standing committees to advise and 
consult with the Trustees and Officers of the Institution in 
regard to its best interests. The only objects contemplated 
by this appointment are the advancement of the Institution 
in its career of usefulness, and its continued alliance with 
the Lutheran Church. 


V. Trustees and Officers of the Institution. 


The following persons have sustained positions in the In- 
stitution : 
1. Trustees. The original Trustees were John Landis, 
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Charles Fisher, Jacob Rife and John Cassel. Their succes- 
sors previous to 1835 were William Crabb, Sr., Joseph Burd, 
John Elliott, Jacob Hershey, Ephraim Heller, John Smith, 
and George Lauman. 

Trustees subsequent to 1835—Simon Salade, Martin Ken- 
dig, Joseph Ross, George Etter, John Snyder, Benjamin 
Jordan, Simon Cameron, John Eshenauer, Daniel Kendig, 
John Pricer, Adolphus Fisher, John Jos. Walboon and John 
Croll. 

Present Trustees. Daniel Kendig, term expires 1861, Ben- 
jamin Jordan, 1863; John Jos. Walboon, 1865, and John 
Croll, 1867. 

2. Principals. John Cassel from 1806 to 1814. 

Christian Spayd, 1814 to 1835. 
Dr. Mercer Brown, 1835, still in office. 

3. Tutors. Rev. S. D. Finckel, D. D., 1837—1840, Rev. 
Samuel Sprecher, D, D., Mr. Jonathan Cory, Rev. Samuel 
Schaeffer, Mr. Whittlesey, Rev. William Heilig, 1847-1855, 
Rev. M. Valentine, 1855—1859, and Rev. C. J. Ehrehart, 
who is still in office. 


VI. The present condition and future prospects of the 
Institution. 


If, in contemplating the past history of the Institution, we 
have met with much that was of a sad and disheartening 
character, the relief will be all the greater when we turn to 
the present, and consider what the future may be. An en- 
couraging future seems to be before the Institution. There 
still remains an estate, entirely unencumbered, worth at this 
time, not less than $100,000 ; consisting of the Grist and 
Saw Mills, now leasing for $1,175 a year; three farms 
containing about 800 acres of land, another tract of land ly- 
ing in the Borough of Middletown, and well calculated to be 
laid out in town lots; also ground rents amounting to $1,- 
200 or $1,300 annually; the Mansion House, besides 
the Orphan House and its grounds. The annual income of 
this estate is now about $4,000. This sum is steadily in- 
creasing, and will no doubt be much increased in a few years. 

There are at present twenty orphan children, varying from 
5 to 13 years of age in the Orphan House. These are main- 
tained and educated entirely at the expense of the estate. 
This number will still be increased as the funds of the Insti- 
tution will justify. Thus, a very good commencement has 
been made in carrying out the wishes of the founder. His 
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desire that his estate might be so applied as to cause “the 
name of the Lord to be praised and adored through time and 
eternity” is now in a course of accomplishment. It is giving 
a home to the homeless—bread to the hungry—instruction 
to the ignorant—joy to the sorrowing. It is doing more, it 
is awakening aspirations and enkindling hopes that immortal- 
ity alone can satisfy. 

It is a subject of common congratulation that the Institu- 
tion has now reached so commanding a position. The Prin- 
cipal, the Trustees and the Church, should join in a song of 
praise in view of what has been accomplished. Much has 
been done, and grateful as we have cause to be, let us hope 
that it is only a commencement, and that the future results 
of the Institution will be such as to surprise even the most 
sanguine. 

The question might arise in the minds of some of the read- 
ers of this sketch, could not the sphere of this Institution be 
enlarged? Could not arrangements be made, by which the 
Church might sustain aditional orphans? To this we answer, 
there is nothing to prevent such an enlargement.. Indeed it 
was contemplated by Mr. Frey. In his will the following 
clause occurs, “It is further, my will, that if hereafter any 
legacy, bequest or donation should be bequeathed or given to 
the Emmaus Orphan House, to the Trustees, Principal or 
Tutor for the use of the Institution, that the Principal shall 
enter such legacy, bequest or donation in a book to be kept 
in the Orphan House for that purpose,” Xc., &c. 

It is manifest from this clause of the will, that Mr. Frey 
looked forward to the time, when donations and bequests 
would flow into the treasury of the Institution, and many ad- 
ditional orphan children be maintained. It is believed that 
when the character of the Institution is properly understood, 
and its happy influence seen, there are many who will remem- 
ber it in the dispensation of their bounties, and will make 
provision for its increased usefulness. Should the Lutheran 
Church desire to make further provision for her orphan chil- 
dren in Central Pennsylvania, there is nothing to prevent her 
from making such provision in connection with this Institu- 
tion, unless it be the present complexion of the Board of 
Trustees, a majority of whom not being members of the} Lu- 
theran Church. This is indeed an anomalous condition of 
things. It is singular that an institution, allied to the Luth- 
eran Church, whose instruction is to be strictly Lutheran, 
whose whole arrangements are to be conformed to the belief 
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and practices of the Lutheran Church, should be directed 
chiefly by those who have no connection with that Church. 
It is evident to every considerate mind, that the Institution 
should be directed and controlled by those in connection with 
the Lutheran Church. No one else will naturally feel the 
same interest in the Institution, no one else will exert him- 
self so much to promote its advancement and prosperity. 

It is hoped, however, that those members of the Board of 
Trustees, not favorable to the Lutheran Church, as soon as 
they will see that they are standing in the way of the enlarge- 
ment and prosperity of the Institution, will, as Christian 
men, withdraw their connection, and leave its direction to 
the Church to which the Institution is allied. Should they, 
after a knowledge of these things, persist in continuing their 
connection, it would not be regarded in any other light, than 
an effort on their part to retard the progress of the Institu- 
tion, and injure the Church for whose benefit Mr. Frey made 
his noble bequest. We however anticipate better things. 
We believe that the Court of Dauphin county will see the 
wisdom and propriety of Lutherans controlling a Lutheran 
Institution, and hence hereafter make its appointments ac- 
cordingly. 

When this is done, there will be nothing to prevent the 
Church from rallying around this Institution. The estate 
here, would furnish the nucleus for the establishment of a 
large and flourishing Orphan Home. 


ARTICLE VII. 


A PROPOSED PLAN FOR A GENERAL UNION OF THE EVAN. 
GELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 
OF NORTH AMERICA.* 

As the Evangelical Lutheran Church, in the Providence of 
God, has extended itself over the greatest part of the United 
States of North America, and as the members of the said 
Church are anxious to walk in the spirit of love and concord, 
under one rule of faith; the pastors, and in most cases also 


*This plan, after discussion, was adopted by the Synod of Pennsylva- 
nia, convened in Baltimore in 1819, and resulted in the formation of 
the General Synod in 1820. Vide Evangelical Review, vol. v, p. 239. 
It is now by request here re-published. 
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the lay delegates of the Evangelical Lutheran Church have 
heretofore assembled once each year in Synods, or as others 
call them Ministeriums, for the purpose of maintaining the 
bonds of unity and love, and settling peaceably any dissen- 
sions which might at any time arise. But as, in consequence 
of the great extent of the said Church, the number of 
particular Synods or Ministeriums has increased from time 
to time, and by the continuance and increase of the same 
causes, the number of these Synods and Ministeriums may 
be still further multiplied, and ultimately thereby, unnecesa- 
ry and injurious divisions and departures from the general 
object heretofore had in view by the above-mentioned Church, 
may arise, it appears to be the almost unanimous wish of the 
existing Synods or Ministeriums, that a fraternal union of 
the whole Evangelical Lutheran Church in these United 
States might be effected, by means of some central organiza- 
tion. 

How, therefore, such a union and organization could be 
effected, was a principal subject of consideration at the meet- 
ing of the Synod of Pennsylvania and adjacent States, held 
during Trinity week, in Baltimore, in the year 1819; and 
especially as the Rev. and highly esteemed Pastor Schober, 
of the Synod of North Carolina, was present as delegate for 
this particular object. The whole matter was referred to a 
special committee, with instruction to prepare a plan, in con- 
junction with the said pastor Schober, to be submitted, if 
thought desirable, for adoption, to the other Synods and Min- 
isteriums in the United States of North America. 

The committee appointed for this purpose, reported the 
following plan: 

1. The central union of the Evangelical Lutheran Church 
in the United States shall be effected and maintained by a 
body with the title: The General Synod of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church in the United States of North America. 

2. This General Synod shall consist of delegates from all 
the Synods, now existing and any which may be subsequent- 
ly formed, who attach themselves to this body and in accord- 
ance with the following ratio, viz: 

Each Synod, consisting of six pastors, may send to the 
General Synod one; of fourteen, two; of twenty-five, three; 
of forty, four; of sixty, five; and of eighty, six clerical del- 
egates ; and for every two pastors, one lay delegate. 

All the delegates to the General Synod, in accordance 
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with the above ratio, enjoy, as members of that body, an 
equal right and an equal vote. And each Synod may deter- 
mine the mode of electing its delegates, and defraying their 
travelling expenses, as it sees proper. 

8. The General Synod selects its own officers, whose term 
of service continues until the next General Synod; and de- 
termines the time and place of the next meeting, provided at 
least one General Synoil be held every three years. 

4, The General Synod possesses the exclusive right, with 
the consent of a majority of the special Synods, of introdu- 
cing new books for general public use in the Church, and al- 
so of making improvements in the Liturgy ; until this how- 
ever takes place, the Hymn Books now in use, the Small Cate- 
chism of Luther, the Liturgies already adopted, and such 
other books, as have been received as Church books by any 
of the existing Synods, shall continue in use as they may 
choose. The General Synod however has no power to make 
or to demand any alteration whatever in the doctrines, hither- 
to received by us. 

5. Whenever twenty-five pastors, living together in the 
same district, of whom, however, at least fifteen must be or- 
dained, make application to the General Synod, for permis- 
sion to form a separate Synod for themselves, and the Synod to 
which they formerly belonged makes no material objection to it, 
the General Synod, after receiving notice of the intended 
application, which notice must always, however, be first giv- 
en, has the power to grant the request. And when in an en- 
tire State there is no particular Synod yet in existence, and 
six ordained pastors living therein, make application for it 
for themselves, the General Synod shall give their consent to 
the formation of anew Synod in the State. But until the 
permission or consent of the General Synod has been formal- 
ly obtained, no newly organized body shall be recognized as 
a lawful Ministerium among us, and no ordination performed 
by them as valid. 

6. The Synods now existing, and those formally permitted 
or instituted by the General Synod, shall never be prevented 
from inducting into office and ordaining pastors, according to 
their pleasure, in their district. They retain also perpetual- 
ly the liberty of adopting rules and regulations, in reference 
to the internal management and government of their dis- 
tricts, subject only to this restriction, that such rules and reg- 
ulations do not conflict with these fundamental principles of 
the general organization; and only in cases of appeal, can 
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the General Synod interfere with the internal arrangements 
and government of the particular Synods. 

7. The General Synod has the power, with the consent 
of a majority of the particular Synods, or special Ministeri- 
ums, to propose grades in the ministry of general validity, 
until however it does this, the grades at present introduced 
by the particular Ministeriums, continue to have their already 
defined value. 

8. If, in consequence of human fraility, dissensions or 
quarrels should arise in reference to doctrine or discipline in 
any Ministerium, these shall be referred for determination, 
to the General Synod, only when an entire third of the mem- 
bers of the Ministerium who may be present, appeal to it for 
this object. 

9. Any pastor, who may be dissatisfied with the determi- 
nation of his particular Synod, in reference to himself, or his 
conduct, or the discharge of his duties, has the right of ap- 
pealing to the General Synod. 

10. Each Synod retains the right of giving a seat and a 
vote, to visiting pastors of other Synods, present at its meet- 
ing. Nopastor, however, shall have the right of becoming 
a member of another Synod, unless he present a certificate 
from the officers of the Synod to which he belongs, in which 
they specify his grade in the ministry, testify to his good con- 
duct to the best of their knowledge, and declare their assent 
to the change. 

11. This plan shall be sent to all the Evangelical Luther- 
an Synods or Ministeriums in these United States, as a pro- 
posal for a general organization; those Synods or Ministeri- 
ums, who adopt it, at least in its spirit and essentials, shall 
give notice of the fact, as soon as possible, to the President 
of the Synod of Pennsylvania and adjacent States; and 
should it be found that three-fourths of the said Synods or 
Ministeriums have adopted it as aforesaid, then the President 
above-mentioned, shall make this known to all these bodies, 
determine also at once, the place and time of the first meet- 
ing of the General Synod, and communicate this also to the 
said Synods or Ministeriums. These, then, shall select their 
delegates, who shall act, when they meet, as a General Synod, 
and form a Constitution for themselves, which, however, shall 
be, as much as possible, in accordance with the plan proposed 
above. 

Notre.—Where the word “Synod” is found in the above 
plan, without the addition “or Ministerium,” it means either 
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Synod or Ministerium, just as the bodies who are evidently 
therein spoken of may designate themselves. When, how- 
ever, the word Ministerium stands alone, or Ministeriums 
properly so-called are spoken of, the language is intended to 
describe a body composed entirely of pastors, who can make 
use of the right of ordination. 

The above proposed plan was adopted, in its essential fea- 
tures, in the Synod of Pennsylvania and adjacent States, by 
a large majority of votes, as a proposition for a General U- 
nion of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in the United 
States of North America. 


ATTEST, , 
J. GEORGE SCHMUCKER, 


President of the Synod. 
CONRAD JAGER, 


Secretary. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


EXPOSITION OF II PETER, 3: 12. 


Looking for and hasting wnto the coming of the day of 
God, wherein the heavens being on fire shall be dissolved, 
and the elements shall melt with fervent heat ? 


Tuts has often been regarded as a difficult text of Scrip- 
ture, and has perplexed even the believer. The idea has a- 
risen that the earth could never be destroyed by the agency 
of fire, and the correctness of the Scriptural prediction has 
sometimes been questioned. A few statements may suffice 
to remove the doubt and satisfy the mind that the Apostle has 
given not a figurative but a real representation of what will 
hereafter occur, at the appointed time. 

1. The teachings of science may shed some light upon the 
subject, and lead us to conclude that the earth, by means of 
natural causes, may be destroyed by fire; that it is physical- 
ly constituted so as to occasion at some future period, its own 
destruction. The materials, of which it is composed in their 
present combination, it is true, are inflammable ; water, sand 
and stone are not combustible, but they consist of elements, 
which will either burn or support combustion, and He, who, 
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from the chaotic mass, at first united the gases, of which wa- 
ter is composed, and the mingled elements of silex and lime, 
can just as readily separate them and resolve them into their 
original parts and simple materials. If the waters of the 
mighty deep with its tributaries were once decomposed, what 
large quanties of hydrogen and oxygen would there be, and 
what a terrible explosion could be produced! The revela- 
tions of science also teach us, that rocks have metallic bases 
which easily explode, when brought in connexion with oxy- 
gen gas. If then the water and land, now “kept in store,” 
for future use, were resolved into their constituent principles 
by the command of Him who “spoke and it was done’ and 
these elements brought together, the result would be a vio- 
lent explosion, and how quickly the prophecy of the Apos- 
tles could be literally fulfilled—the earth pass away and the 
elements melt with fervent heat. 

Again, the Scriptural declaration, without any irrational 
supposition, could be readily fulfilled in another way. We 
are taught by the investigations of modern science, that the 
temperature of the earth increases downwards, and at a cer- 
tain point the rocks and metallic substances are in a fused 
condition, that within the bowels of the earth there is a mass 
of molten lava or heated materials, covered, as it were, by a 
hard crust or shell. This hypothesis is sustained by the ex- 
istence of so many volcanic eruptions, necessary, it may be 
for vent-holes, through which the internal lava may escape to 
the surface. The earth may then be said to be already on 
fire, and only, at present, restrained ; but by the simple fiat of 
Omnipotence, the flames could at any time burst forth on ev- 
ery side, and, with a general conflagration, finally consume 
the earth, and the elements melt with fervent heat. 

2. The Scriptures do unequivocally teach that the heavens 
and the earth shall be destroyed by fire. In this same epis- 
tle by Peter we are told that the old world being “overflowed 
by water” perished, and that “the heavens and the earth, 
which are now, by the same word are kept in store, reserved 
unto fire against the day of judgment.” The same doctrine 
was substantially, on various occasions, presented by the Sa- 
viour. ‘Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my words 
shall not pass away.’’ In the writings of the Old Testament 
we repeatedly find references to this same general opinion. 
“They shall perish, but thou shalt endure; yea, all of them 
shall wax old like a garment ; as a vesture thou shalt change 
them, and they shall be changed.” In the prophecies of 
Isaiah, the righteous are exhorted to look to the heavens and 
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to the earth, “for the heavens shall vanish away like smoke, 
and the earth shall wax old like a garment.” Job, who was 
probably cotemporary with Abraham, also speaks of lying 
down in the grave “‘till the heavens be no more.” Frequently 
in the Old Testament is the idea presented, that the world will 
perish, and in the New Testament fire is represented as the 
agent, by means of which the destruction will be brought a- 
bout. 

8. An additional argument is furnished in the universality 
of this belief. It was a common opinion among the nations 
of antiquity, particularly among the Grecian philosophers, 
the Stoics and Epicureans, that the earth would at some period 
be destroyed, not by the agency of water, but by fire. In 
Cicero and Seneca, also in Ovid,* we find the same sentiments 
expressed, sentiments very much in accordance with the de- 
clarations of the Sacred narrative. Whatever may be the 
origin of this belief, whether conjectural or traditional, it is 
certain that such a belief existed and was generally adopted. 
The same statement might be made with regard to the heath- 
en of the present day, and in the examination of this pas- 
sage, this fact should have an influence in the decision of the 
question, even were there no revelation on the subject. 

4. When the Apostle says “the heavens being on fire shall 
be dissolved,” we do not suppose that he refers to the starry 
heavens, or systems mentioned in Astronomical science, but 
what appears to us to be the heavens. ‘There is no reason to 
believe that this vast, general conflagration will extend be- 
yond the earth. The Antediluvian world perished, because 
of the wickedness of the race, and the present heavens and 
the present earth are “‘reserved unto fire against the day of 
judgment and perdition of ungodly men.”” Thesame earth 
that was “‘overflowed with water,” is to be destroyed by fire. 
Its destruction was formerly occasioned, in consequence of 
the iniquities of the human family. As there is no evidence 
that any other planet, at that period, was visited with the 
penalty of transgression, so there is no reason to suppose 
that now any other will be burned in the final ruin. If the 
inquiry be propounded, whether the expressions “the heav- 
ens shall pass away” or “shall be rolled together as a scroll,” 
do not mean, that the planets or the fixed stars will also be 
involved in the overwhelming catastrophe, we reply that ‘the 


* Esse quoque in fatis reminiscitur, adfore tempus, 
Quo mare, quo tellus, correptaque regia celi 
Ardeat ; et mundi moles operosa laboret. 
Met. B. I, 256. 
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heavens” in the passage, evidently refer only to the visible 
heavens or the erial region. This signification is often in 
the Scriptures attached to the word. ‘The Lord,” it is said, 
“thundered in the heavens’”—“God gives us rain from heav- 
en’—‘“the heavens shall give their dew’’—‘the birds fly 
through the heavens’’—“who stretchest out the heavens like 
@ curtain.” 

5. We remark again, that the material, of which the earth 
is composed, will not be consumed. We are told that “these 
things shall be dissolved,” that “the elements shall melt,” 
and that “the heavens shall be rolled together,” but we are 
no where taught that matter will be annihilated, or that the 
earth will be removed from its present orbit. Avézs0rra, dis- 
solved is here used in the sense of decomposed, separated, 
resolved into component principles. In John 11: 44, the 
same word ajcare, in our version is rendered loose, and in 
Mark 1: 7, aveat, wnloose. The most simple interpretation 
is to loosen, undind, untie. Dissolution never signifies the 
destruction of the parts, of which it is compounded. Sugar 
may be dissolved, but the material substance is left, and so 
may the confederacy of these United States, but the parts, of 
which it is composed, still remain. Wood is consumed but 
not destroyed. Its form only is changed by the action of 
the heat. The earth may be burned, so as to accomplish 
the result here described, important changes may be effected, 
a new system may be formed, but not a particle of the origi- 
nal material will be lost. The earth, our present dwelling 
place, with all its works of industry and art, may fall to 
pieces and be reduced to its original condition, “without form 
and void,” 


“The cloud-capt towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
And all that it inherits, shall dissolve, 

And like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
Leave not a wreck behind!” 


but out of this chaos, “new heavens and a new earth, where- 
in dwelleth righteousness,” may be created, and this world, 
renovated and refined, purified from all imperfection, may be 
occupied by another, a nobler and better race of beings, or 
become the peaceful, the holy, the endless abode of the re- 
deemed, whose “robes have been washed and made white in 
the blood of the Lamb.” 

6. The period for the execution of this great catastrophe 
will evidently be the time of the general judgment. Many 
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have supposed, that the passages in Scripture, which refer to 
the conflagration of the earth, were accomplished in the de- 
struction of Jerusalem. But this is a mistake. The earth 
is “reserved unto fire, against the day of judgment.” “The 
Judge of quick and dead” will then “be revealed from heav- 
en, with his mighty angels, in flaming fire, taking vengeance”’ 
on his enemies. The earth will depart, and every mountain 
and valley will be removed, the heavens will pass away with 
a great noise, and the elements will be dissolved and melt 
with fervent heat. The wicked will be destroyed, the pow- 
er of sin restrained and the dominion of Satan terminated. 
The earth, so long the scene of sin and sorrow, of sufferin 
and death, will then be burned, with every relic, caloulated 
to awaken painful reminiscences of the past, or gloomy fore- 
bodings of the future. 

7. If this will occur, and no human being knows the time 
of its accomplishment, what an influence it should exert on 
our minds! How important, that we should live in constant 
readiness, “looking for and hasting unto the coming of the 
day of God,” or, as it has been rendered, “earnestly expect- 
ing and ardently wishing and anticipating it,’’ that we “‘may 
be found of him in peace, without spot and blameless,” and 
realizing that the long suffering and forbearance, manifested 
towards us sinful creatures, is a proof of his desire for our 
salvation, designed to lead us to repentance and to the exer- 
cise of faith in the Son of God—to make our “calling and 
election sure!” If we are genuine disciples, we will find no 
reason for fear. We-will not deprecate “the coming of the 
day of God,” but rather hasten after (srsvdorras) and quicken 
its progress. We will earnestly anticipate the event as the 
time of our deliverance from the fetters of sin and our com- 
plete redemption, cordially welcome the solemn season and 
eagerly hail the final advent of our Lord and Saviour, as He 
appears in his power and glory, to be admired in all them 
that believe. Whilst we patiently wait and cheerfully sub- 
mit to the will of God, we should feel that our higher inter- 
ests are connected with another world, and, by a steadfast 
faith and pure life, prepare for the consumation of these 
things, as the perfection of our felicity. Whilst we dwell up- 
on the earth, we should live as citizens of heaven and inspi- 
red with such hopes as the Gospel suggests, “lay up” for 
ourselves “treasures” there, that we may, at last be admitted 
into God’s blissful presence, and enjoy the saint’s everlasting 
rest ! 
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ARTICLE IX. 
NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Milman’s History of Latin Christianity. Published by 
Sheldon & Co., New York. Gould & Lincoln, Boston. 


Four additional volumes of this great work have appeared since our 
last issue. Three remain to be published. We need only repeat our 
high estimate of the value‘of this work, expressed in our last number, 
in which we have the concurrence of all the Reviewers. It is truly a 
work of great research and great power. 


Biblical Commentary on the Epistles of St. John, in contin- 
uation of the works of Olshausen. With an Appendix 
On the Catholic Epistles, and an introductory essay on 
the life and writings of St. John. By Dr. John H. A. 
Ebrard. Translated by Rev. W. B. Pope, Manchester. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 38, George Street. London: 
Hamilton, Adams & Co. Dublin: John Robertson—1860. 


Dr. Ebrard has taken a distinguished place amongst the Collabora- 
ters, employed to complete the Commentary of the eminent Olshausen. 
His relations to the deceased indicated him, as well suited to the work. 
His contributions up to this time embraced the Epistle to the Hebrews 
and the Apocalypse. Now is added the Epistles of John. The. intro- 
duction is deserving of much commendation, and the Commentary will 
not fail to receive the praise of orthodoxy and piety. 


The Christian Element in Plato and the Platonic Philoso- 
phy, unfolded and set forth by Dr. C. Neumann, Arch- 
deacon at Jena. Translated from the German by Samuel 
Ralph Asbury, B. A. With an introduction by William 
C. T. Shedd, D. D. Brown Professor in Andover Theolo- 
gical Seminary. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 38, George 
Street. London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. Dublin: John 
Robertsan—1860. 


A work of great interest to the Theologian. The eminence of Plato 
amongst ancient Philosophers, the important part his works have per- 
formed in the movements of Christianity, their influence over some of 
the most eminent Christians both in ancient and modern times, render 
such an exposition as that contained in this volume intensely interest- 
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ing. The work, as remarked by Dr. Shedd, “is an instructive treatise up- 
on the relations of natural and revealed religion, or of ethics and the 
Gospel, and this not in an abstract manner, but as illustrated in the prin- 
ciples and speculations of an actual system of human philosophy. As 
such it will prove of value, particularly to the theologian and the preach- 
er, in an age when it is of great importance to distinguish justly be- 
tween human reason and Divine revelation, in sucha manner that the 
former shall not be vilified and the latter maintain its pre-eminence and 
paramount authority.” , 


A Text-Book of the History of Doctrines. By Dr. R. R. 
Hagenbach, Professor of Theology in the University of 
Basle. The Edinburgh Translation of C. W. Buch, 
Revised with large additions from the fourth German 
Edition and other sources. By Henry B. Smith, D. D., 
Professor of the Union Theological Seminary of the City 
of New York. Vol. I. New York: Sheldon & Co., 115 
Nassau Street. Boston: Gould & Lincoln—1861. 


Dr. Hagenbach’s History of Doctrines has been known for some years 
in this country, both in the original and in the translation. It has been 
employed, to some extent, both in German and English as a text book. 
Its appearance, inan improved edition, under able editorship, for such 
we consider Dr. Smith, will enhance its value and give it, we trust, a 
wider circulation as well as fit it better for use in our Seminaries. We 
recommend it cheerfully. 


Evenings with the Doctrines. By Nehemiah Adams, D. D. 
Boston: Gould & Lincoln—1861. 


The substance of a course of Familiar Lectures, delivered by the au- 
thor before his own congregation, is here presented to the public. With- 
out subscribing to all the sentiments expressed in the volume, we are 
free to say, that this familiar exposition of the leading doctrines of the 
Gospel by so able and successfula minister of Christ, as Dr. Adams, 
will be read with pleasure and profit. 


The Pulpit of the American Revolution: or the Political 
Sermons of the period of 1776, with an historical Intro- 
duction, notes and illustrations. By John Wingate Thorn- 
ton, A.M. Boston: Gould & Lincoln—1860. 


The preaching of the American divines exerted a considerable influ- 
ence in connexion with the American Revolution. In New England es- 
pecially, the prominent pastors were appointed by the Colonial Legisla- 
tures and by other public bodies, to preach on particular occasions po- 
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litical sermons. Many of these discourses have become in this way, 
valuable historical documents. The present work is a collection of 
some of the political sermons of this important period. Each one is 
preceded by a fac simile of the original title page and accompanied 
with an historical introduction. The publication is one of great inter- 
est, especially to those who are interested in the early history of our 
country. 


The Life of Trust: being a narrative of the Lord’s Deal- 
ings with George Miiller, written by himself. Edited and 
condensed by Rev. H. L. Wayland. With an Introduc- 
tion. By Francis Wayland, D. D. Boston: Gould & 
Lincoln—1861. 


This is an exceedingly interesting book, containing the autobiography 
of a most remarkable man, together with a history of the origin and pro- 
gress of the Orphan House at Bristol, England, an institution which 
has been successfully sustained by the power of prayer and trust in 
God, without any fund, upon which to rely, or any outward agencies; and 
yet furnishing provision for eight hundred or more orphans. The nar- 
rative is one of extraordinary interest and full of instruction. No Chris- 
tian can read it without having his faith strengthened and his desires 
quickened to labor more earnestly in the great work, to which he has de- 
voted himself. 


The Gospel according to Matthew. Explained by Joseph 
Addison Alexander, D. D. New York: Charles Scribner 
—1861. ; 


This volume is the last work on which the labors of Dr. Alexander 
were employed. The exposition is completed, as far as the eighteenth 
chapter of the Gospel, and an analysis of the remaining chapters given. 
The author was engaged in the preparation of the work, until within a 
week of his death. Like all Dr. Alexander’s other commentaries, itis able 
and worthy of the high reputation he enjoyed as a Biblical scholar. 


The Romance of Natural History. By Philip Henry Gosse, 
F. R. 8. With elegant Illustrations. Boston: Gould & 
Lincoln—1861. 


In the volume before us we have none of the technicalities and dry 
statistics, with which most of the books on Natural History abound, but 
the wxsthetic aspect of the subject, which deals with the emotions of the 
human mind, is given. There is also presented an account of the sea-ser- 
pent, which will be read with more than usual interest. “The cloudy 
uncertainty,” says the author, “which has invested the very being of this 
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creature, its home on the lone ocean, the fitful way, in which it is seen, 
and lost in its vast solitudes, its dimensions vaguely gigantic, its dragon- 
like form and the possibility of its association with beings, considered to 
be lost in an obsolete antiquity, all these are attributes which render it 
peculiary precious to a romantic naturalist.” The book cannot fail to 
entertain and interest. 


Commentary on the Sermon of the Mount. By Dr. A. Tho- 
luck. Translated from the Fourth revised and enlarged 
edition. By the Rev. R. Lundin Brown, A. M., Transla- 
tor of Ullman on the Singlessness of Jesus: an evidence 
for Christianity. Philadelphia: Smith, English & Co.— 
1860. 


This we regard as occupying the very highest position amongst exe- 
getical discussions, treatises on the Sermon on the Mount, and resplen- 
dent, in the midst of the admirable commentaries of the eminent divine, 
to whom we owe it. It is not likely to be soon surpassed. Like the 
great sermon, of which it is an exposition, it may be calleda rich gem, 
a worthy tribute to an inimitable master piece. 


Thoughts on Preaching: being contributions to Homiletics. 
By James W. Alexander, D. D. New York: Charles 
Scribner—1851. 


Although this does not profess.to be a systematic work on Homiletics, 
it is a valuable contribution to the subject from the pen of one, who was 
generally acknowledged as able in the pulpit and most successful in the 
pastoral office. The volume consists of several articles, furnished by 
the author for the Princeton Review, also a series of letters to young 
ministers, -originally published in one of the Church papers, together with 
paragraphs from his Diary and other sources, bearing upon ministerial 
life and experience. The book is one of great value; plain, practical, full 
of illustration and adapted, both in language and thought, to the impor- 
tant subjects discussed. 


The Knowledge of God subjectively considered. Being the 
second part of Theology considered as a Science of posi- 
tive Truth, both inductive and deductive. By Robert 

sreckenridge, D. D., LL. D., Professor of Theology in 
the Seminary at Danville, Ky. New York: Robert Car- 
ter and Brothers. Louisville: A. Davidson—1860. 


This second volume of Dr. Breckenridge’s great work on “The Know- 
ledge of God,” although published early last year, has just come to hand. 
We have seen no reason to change our opinion of the work, as expressed 
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in our notice of the first volume (Ev. Rev., Vol, IX, p. 440). After the 
appearance of that volume the Doctor was charged very liberally, and, 
we think, very needlessly, with wholesale plagiarism. The general 
acknowledgement of his indebtedness to German theologians, made in 
the first and reiterated in the present volume, ought to be satisfactory. 
“The former volume contains the objective, the present one the subjec- 
tive consideration of saving truth; saving truth in itself, saving truth in 
its working.”’ From the opinions expressed in these volumes upon sev- 
eral important portions of sacred truth we, asa consistent Lutheran, 
differ, of course, in toto. But apart from such points of theoretic or 
doctrinal disagreement, we regard the work before us as characterized 
by great ability; it is a very comprehensive, clear and thorough exhibi- 
tion of the great truths of revelation ; of all the great truths embraced 
by the science which we term theology, Mutatis mutandis, the opinion 
which we very fully expressed of the first volume applies equally to 
this, and to our notice of that volume we accordingly refer. The works 
ought to be in every theologian’s library. 


Annals of the Rescued. By the author of “Haste to the 
Rescue.” With a preface by the Rev. Charles E. L. 
Wightman. -New York: Robert Carter & Brothers, No. 
530 Broadway—1861. 


This is an exceedingly interesting volume, exhibiting, in a variety of 
ways, the happy results produced by the benevolent activity, the truly 
christian labors of the author (the wife of the clergyman who furnishes 
the preface) among the laboring people of her husband’s parish in Eng- 
land, in leading them first to the abandonment of their intemperate hab- 
its and the adoption of a life of total abstinence from intoxicating drinks, 
and next, to the house of God and the christian profession. The results 
are presented, partly in letters, partly in brief memoirs, of the rescued; 
very touching scenes are recorded, and the extraordinary change effected 
in the deplorable condition of St. Almond’s parish in the interest of the 
morals, comfort and happiness of its poorer members, constitutes a beau- 
tiful picture, which ought to encourage others in their efforts to achieve 
similar results. The volume, which contains some neat engravings, can- 
not fail to interest and delight all true friends of the poor and of the 
cause of religion and virtue among them. 


True Manhood : its Nature, Foundation and Development. 
A book for Young Men. By William Landels, Minister 
of Regent’s Park Chapel, London. New York: Robert 
Carter & Brothers, No. 530 Broadway—1861. 


This volume is composed, to a considerable extent, of Lectures deliv 
ered by the author to Young Men’s Assovciations in various parts of 
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England. It aims, in part, to expose prevalent mistakes respecting the 
important subject of which it treats. It exhibits fully, clearly and for- 
cibly much valuable instruction, sets forth and elucidates sound princi- 
ples, and gives, with due earnestness, the best sort of advice to young 
men in the various relations and pursuits of civilized life. In these 
days of debauched public sentiment and of an alarming prevalence of 
corruption in the business and political world of our land the publication 
of this volume is quite opportune, and we commend it to the careful 
perusal of all whe would become what has been termed the noblest work 
of God—khonest men. 


Annual of Scientifie Discovery: or Year Book of Facts in 
Science and Art for 1861, exhibiting the most important 
discoveries and improvements in Mechanics, Useful Arts, 
Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Astronomy, Geology, 
Zoology, Botany, Mineraolgy, Geography, Antiquities, 
ete., together with notes on the Progress of Science dur- 
ing the year 1860 ; alist of recent scientific publications, 
obituaries of eminent Scientific men, ete. Edited by 
David A. Wells, A.M. Author of Principles of Natu- 
ral Philosophy, Principles of Chemistry, Science of Com- 
mon things, etc. Boston: Gould & Lincoln—1861. 


The title page gives the reader an adequate idea of the design of the 
work. I¢ is a most valuable publication, not only to the man, whose ex- 
clusive attention is devoted to scientific research, but also to every edu- 
cated man, who is interested in the progress of science, in this or other 
countries. The whole series will be found useful for reference. The 
present volume is accompanied with a portrait of Augustus A. Gould. 


Christian Nurture. By Horace Bushnell, D. D. New 
York: Charles Scribner—1861. 


This is a discussion of a most important subject, deeply interesting to 
the Christian and intimately connected with social and religious welfare 
It is the result of the author’s large experience and careful study. Chris- 
tian Nurture is first explained, and then the mode of conducting it, pre- 
sented. His views on some points are very different from those you would 
expect from one, occupying his Theological stand-point, and, as you pro- 
ceed, you are irequently reminded of the Lutheran theory respecting the 
training of children and their introduction into the kingdom of grace, 
Dr. Bushnell is a profound thinker and a vigorous writer. All the pro- 
ductions of his pen are worthy of an attentive perusal and careful study. 
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The following extracts from the work will be read with much interest : 

“Children have been so trained as never to remember the time when 
they began to be religious. Baxter was, at one time, greatly troubled 
eoncerning himself, because he could recollect no time, when there was 
a gracious change in his character. But he discovered, at length, that 
‘education is as properly a means of grace as preaching, and thus 
found the sweeter comfort in his love to God, that he learned tt love him 
so early. The European churches, generally, regard Christian piety 
more as a habit of life, formed under the training of chi'dhood, and less 
as a marked spiritual change in experienee. In Germany, for example, 
the church includes all the people, and it is remarkable that, under a 
scheme so loose, and with so much of pernicious error taughtin the 
pulpit, there is yet so much of deep religious feeling, so much of lovely 
and simple character, and a savor of Christian piety, so generally preva- 
lent in the community. So true is this, that the German people are 
every day spoken of as a people religious by nature ; no other way be- 
ing observed of accounting for the strong religions bent they manifest. 
Whereas it is due, beyond any reasonable question, to the fact that chil- 
dren are placed under a form of treatment which expects them to be 
religious, and are not discouraged by the demand of an experience above 
their years. Again, the Moravian Brethren, it is agreed by all, give as 
ripe and graceful an exhibition of piety, as any body of Christians living 
on the earth, and it is the radical distinction of their system, that it rests 
its power on Christian education. They make their churches schools of 
holy nurture to childhood, and expect their children to grow up there, as 
plants in the house of the Lord. Accordingly it is affirmed that not 
one, in ten of the members of that church, recollects any time when he 
began to ve religious. Is it then incredible that what has been can be ? 
Would it not be wiser and more modest, when facts are against us, to 
admit that there is certainly some bad error, either in our life, or in our 
doctrine, or in both, which it becomes us to amend ?” 

The author thus speaks of infant or household baptism as—“a rite which 
supposes the fact of an organic connection of character between the 
parent and the child; a seal of faith in the parent, applied over to the 
child, on the ground of a presumption that his faith is wrapped upin the 
parent’s faith; so that he is accounted a believer from the beginning. 
We must distinguish here between a fact and a presumption of fact. If 
you look upon a seed of wheat, it contains, in itself, presumtively, a thou- 
sand generations of wheat, though by reason of some fault in the cul- 
tivation, or some speck of diseased matter in itself, it may, in fact, never 
reproduce at all. So the Christian parent has, in his character, a germ, 
which has power, presumptively, to produce its like in his children, 
though by reason of some bad fault in itself, or possibly some outward 
hindrance in the Church, or some providence of death, it may fail to do 
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so. Thus it is that infant baptism becomes an appropriate rite. It sees 
the child in the parent, counts him presumptively a believer and a Chris- 
tian, and, with the parent, baptizes him also. Furthermore, you will 
perceive that it must be presumed, either that the child will grow up a 
believer, or that he will not. The Baptist presumes that he will not, 
and therefore declares the rite to be inappropriate. God presumes that 
he will, and therefore appoints it. The Baptist tells the child that noth- 
ing but sin can be expeected of him ; God tells him that for his parents’ 
sakes, whose faith he is to follow, he has written his own name upon 
him, and expects him to grow up in all duty and piety.” 

The able author also, in another place, impressively remarks: 

“Nothing can have a more benign effect on a child’s religious feeling 
than to be trained to a genuine faith in sacraments. But, in order to 
this, they must be sacraments; that is, observances appointed by God, 
as the occasions of a special faith in the special visitations and powers 
he engages to bestow on the receivers. We have become even a little 
jealous of sacraments. Our recoil from the extravagances of priestly 
magic has been carried too far. We keep them on foot, but we can 
scarcely be said to have faith in them, or to use them. The very atti- 
tude of mind they require is what we want—want in the family, want 
in the church. They set us before God in just the way to receive Him 
best. He knew exactly what we wanted, and therefore gave them to 
communicate his own divine power in them. Suppose that Carthage, 
in giving to her sons an oath (sacramentum) of eternal hostility to 
Rome, had been able to pledge a war-grace also, going into battle with 
them to make them strong before their enemy and always victorious, 
how eagerly would they have taken hold of it, in the terrible encounters 
of the field! The supper then is to be a sacrament and no merely 
monumental affair, as if it were a coming to the tomb of Jesus to read 
his inscription; but itis to be an occasion where he is to be discerned, 
manifested as discerned, in his most real, only real, presence; dispen- 
sing himself and his reconciling peace to the soul. Explained thus to 
the child, in a manner adapted to his understanding, it is also to be 
added—‘this is for you, and Christ is waiting to receive you and bless 
you in it, whenever you can ask it truly believing that he will, accord- 
ing tothe faith to which you were pledged in your baptism.’ I see no 
objection whatever to his being taken tothe supper casually, whenever 
his childish piety really and seriously desires it; unless some opposing 
scruples in the church, or the minister, should make it unadvisable. 
Christ, I am sure, would say—‘Suffer the child and forbid him not.’” 

And again in explanation of some scriptural passages he says: “The 
Jewish nation regarded other nations asunclean. Hence, when a Gen- 
tile family wished to become Jewish citizens, they were baptized in tok- 
en of cleansing. Then they were said to be re-born, or regenerated, so 
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as to be accounted true descendants of Abraham. We use the term 
naturalize, that is, to make natural born, in the same sense. But Christ 
had come to set up a spiritual kingdom, the kingdom of heaven; and 
finding all men aliens, and spiritually unclean, he applies over the rite 
of baptism, which was familiar to the Jews, (‘art thou a Master in Israel, 
and knowest not these things ?’) giving it a higher sense. ‘Except a 
man be born of water and of the Spirit, he can not enter the kingdom 
of heaven.’ But the Gentile proselyte, according tothe custom here de- 
scribed—here is the point of the argument—came with his family. They 
were all baptized together, young and old, all regenerated or naturalized 
together; and therefore, in the new application made of the rite to 
signify spiritual cleansing and regeneration, it is understood, of course, 
that children are to come with their parents. To have excluded them 
would have been, to every Jewish mind, the hight of absurdity. They 
could not have been excluded, without express exception, and no excep- 
tion was made.” 

There is much truth in the following expressions of the author : “Some- 
times Christian parents fail of success in the religious training of their 
children, because the church counteracts their effort and example. The 
church makes a bad atmosphere about the house, and the poison comes 
in at the doors and windows. It is rent by divisions, burnt up by fana- 
ticism, frozen by the chill of a worldly spirit, petrified in a rigid and 
dead orthodoxy. It makes no element of genial warmth and love about 
the child, according to the intention of Christ in its appointment, but 
gives to religion, rather, a forbidding aspect, and thus, instead of assist- 
ing the parent, becomes one of the worst impediments to his success. 
What kind of element the world makes about the child is of little con- 
sequence; for here there is no pretence of piety. But when the school 
of Christ makes itself an element of sin and death, the child’s baptism 
becomes as great a fiction as the church itself, and the arrangements of 
divine mercy fail of their intended power.” 

We also commend to our readers the truths, contained in the subjoined 
paragraphs : 

“Tt is the prevalence of false views, on this subject, which creates so 
great difficulty in sustaining infant baptism in our churches. If chil- 
dren are to grow up in sin, to be converted when they come to the age of 
maturity, if this is the only aim and expectation of family nurture, 
there really is no meaning or dignity whatever in the rite. They are 
even baptized into sin, and every propriety of the rite as aseal of faith 
is violated. And it is the feeling of this impropriety which lies at the 
basis of all your objections.” 

“It would certainly be very singular if Christ Jesus, in a scheme of 
mercy for the world, had found no place for infants and little children : 
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more singular still, if he had given them the place of adults; and 
worse than singular, if he had appointed them to years of sin as the ne- 
cessary preparation for his mercy. But if you see him counting them 
one with you, bringing them tenderly into his fold with you, there to 
grow up in him, you will not doubt that he has given them a place exactly 
and beautifully suitedto them. And is it for you to withhold them from 
that place ?” 
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